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Grannie and 
the Walrus 



TT looks as though Granny and the walrus 
are getting along fine — or are they? 
Inscrutable in countenance and unpredict- 
able in their reactions, it is difficult to as- 
sess whether they are exhibiting mutual 
admiration or hostility, interest or suspi- 
cion. 

Knowing Granny, as most televiewers 
do, we could give her the benefit of the 
doubt and say she is just Interested — 
which is how most love affairs begin, other 
than the love-at-flrst-sighl variety. 

The Clampetts are, of course, a most 
Improbable family and Granny the oddest 
of them all. For those who don't know the 
Beverly Hillbillies it should be explained 



that, according to the legend, the Clampetts 
were poor mountaineers who barely existed 
until Jed, the father, accidentally discov- 
ered their barren property was on top of 
an unlimited quantity of oil. So they sold 
up and made an immediate transition to 
a palatial residence in Beverley Hills. 

Even a superabundance of wealth 
could hardly smooth relationships between 
an eccentric lot like the Clampetts, who in- 
dulge their home-spun habits without care 
for their sophisticated neighbours. Their 
zany antics would be insufferable in a most 
tolerant community. If a family half as 
queer lived next door to us we might enjoy 
the situations that arose as much as we do 




when we see them on TV, but would we 
stand it for long? 

How Granny would make out living 
with a walrus is hard to Imagine, but 
maybe our sympathies would be with the 
walrus. The most famous of his breed in 
literary mythology is surely the one who 
hobnobbed with the carpenter in "Alice 
in Wonderland". 

"Th« lim* hat com*", \h» Walrus Mid, "to talk 
of many ihlngis 

Of »ho « i -pnd ihlpi and Mating wax and 
cabbage* and Idns*" 

Just what, however, has ships to do 
with seoling wax and cabbages with 
kings? Even less than Granny and the wal- 
rus we should Imagine. Were he still with 
us the learned Lewis Carroll might be able 
to tell us, for his classic children's story Is 
said to be also a psychological work for 
adults. With scientists seeking new sources 
of nutrition for a hungry world, and soci- 
ologists probing our present problems of 
law and order, one might say that we are 
having to find substitutes for both cab- 
bages and kings. 

But in such a complex world how can 
one accommodate a prejudiced, non-eon- 
forming extrovert like Granny Clampett? 
Perhaps that Is what the walrus is trying 
to tell her. The reply, we fear, would be 
enough to put him back In the pool quick- 
er than the force of gravity. 

Yet does not that truculent old lady 
represent a caricature of something which 
is In everyone of us? Are we not all in- 
clined to surround ourselves with certain 
fixed ideas which insulate us against those 
among whom we are placed? All round 
us are the evidences of the Interdepend- 
ence of God's creation, which is obviously 
intended to blend Into one harmonious 
whole. Somehow we remain aloof and 
apart. 

Every point of contact is a meeting 
point which can become either a source 
of friction and tension or a relationship of 
mutual benefit for ourselves and the world 
in which v/e live. Nothing Is more con- 
ducive to that happy relationship than the 
love of God released through human per- 
sonality and kept infectiously wholesome 
by a continual cleansing from every sinful 
desire. 

A revolution began In Jed Clampett's 
family when oil suddenly bubbled up in 
his back yard. But there Is reality about 
the revolution when God so changes a 
man's disposition that he sees possibilities 
for good in all those around him and tries 
by God's grace to develop it. 
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A RE they bored or Interested? We 
•^*' are not quite sure, but we do 
know that they were not looking at 
"Tlie War Cry" when their picture 
was token. Even so we have soen the 
sarrve kind of look on the facei of our 
readers. 

We understand thot thera Is no 
problem in holding the Interest of 
mony of them in Africa who read It 
from cover to cover. Thay ore the new 
literates whose thirst for literature Is 
described on page fifteen. The truth 
is that there is such a dearth of 
books and papers that they make full 
use of what comes their way. 

Such readers have a zest for life 
which is often lacking among those 
who have the benefits of our western 
culture. In the ultimate it leads to the 
sad stale of those whose living con- 
ditions ore discussed on pages three 
and fourteen. The chief aim of this 
paper is to point out that even those 
who cannot taste the delights of 
Canada as described in the series 
running on page thirteen can stil! find 
life rewording and exhilarating. 

Oor regular columnist, Jeremiah, 
reminds us this week of the para- 
mount need for some convictions and 
the formulation of a faith In the 
moaning of life and on understand- 
ing of how God plons to fit us into 
the scheme of things. That is the best 
cure for boredom. 

Somewhere in this issue (we'll let 
you amuse yourself trying to find the 
right pagel) you can come across this 
pearl of wisdom; 

"We can take the monotony out of 
life by leornlng the true value of 
time, the success of perseverence, the 
pleasure of working, the worth of 
character, the influence of example, 
the wisdom of economy, the virtue of 
P'ltience and the power of love!" 
Tlicit's for sure. 
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EDITORIAL 



Block and Tackle 



T^IE Iron Curtain remains but la$f and Wesf 
have reached through It, so to speak, to 
sign a non-proUferatlon treaty regarding nuclear 
weapons. This has made a chink of light and 
hope in a wall of obduracy. We thank God and 
hope and pray that it will widen into a breach. 
We wish th« same for Korea where we are no 
nearer o solution to its problems than when the 
fighting stopped. The Vietnam war goes on 
while, ot the time of writing, little progress 
comes from the peace talks in Paris. Not only 
the horrors of bombing but widespread famine 
is now the lot of millions of people in West 
Africa, yet the delegations of the warring fac- 
tions seem far from a settlement that will stop 
the fighting and clear the ground for a perma- 
nent peace. 

But let us temper our impatience with pray- 
ers of penitence. After fifteen hundred years of 
Christian teaching were not the leaders of the 
Church indulging in bloodshed and burnings In 
a mistaken zeal for the purity of religion? Per- 
secution In some form or other has taken place 
up to comparatively recent years. And there Is 
still religious discrimination, and will be while 
there is the enmity and misrepresentation which 
Is the fruit of a refusal to try to understand op- 
posing points of view. We may deplore the ten- 
sions that exist today between ideologies, races, 
political parties, management and men, age and 
youth. But how eager are we to remove the 
blocks of our own "Berlin Wall"? 

There is, for example, the block of emotive 
language. Socialism, Imperialism, Wall Street, 
Reds — these are terms full of inflammation but 
little information; and words like Fundamental, 
Intellectual, Scriptural can be as dangerously 
imprecise in church circles. 



There is the block made of an incomplete 
Image. Having applied the label we make no 
allowances for variation and degree. Each one 
in the category is little better than the worst. 
"There are no good Germans" was a popular 
opinion on the opposing side during two world 
wars. There is plenty of the same intransigence 
expressed in the correspondence columns of re- 
ligious newspapers. No doubt the writers could 
have had their preconceptions speedily rectified 
over a cup of cofFee. Heated controversies give 
no enlightenment, but provide a bad image 
which enemies of the Church quickly exploit. 

The biggest block to communication is our 
self-defenslveness. We pile up prejudices be- 
cause we do not want to be disturbed by the 
truth. We try to justify ourselves by readily as- 
suming the aggressive intentions of others. It 
creates the same kind of impasse which the 
ruinously expensive "defence" policies have 
made in international relations during past two 
decades. 

So far as the Christian Church is concerned 
the walls are tumbling down. The blocks are 
being tackled with enthusiasm. 

Already the World Council of Churches has 
planned a united major assault on the war on 
want. While Its doctrinal divisions cannot be 
ignored, these conflicts present an opportunity 
for constructive relationships which can be 
tackled in a spirit of true charity, for whatever 
our theological terminology and our party 
labels, it is the gift of Christ we are committed 
to ofFer to the world. Christianity is best served 
by positive demonstration of its worth rather 
than negative condemnation of others' lack of 
worth. In other words less of the block and more 
of the tackle. 



Infer na fional News Dispatch 

ROYAL RECOGNITION 



SALVATIONISTS will be inter- 
ested to learn that the follow- 
ing officers' names appeared in 
the Queen's Birthday Honours. 

Commissioner Hubert Scotacy, 
Territorial Commander, Australia 
Eastern Territory, receives the 
O.B.E. in recognition of Salvation 
Army community service. 

Brigadier Beatrice Palmer, 
Women's Social Services Secre- 
tary, New Zealand, becomes an 
M.B.E. for services to nursing. 
Briiradler Laura Gale receives 
the same honour for services ren- 
dered in Ceylon. 

Major Victor Pcdcrsen, of the 
Australia Southern Territory, re- 
ceives the M.B.E. for services to 
outback communties, whicJi he 
reaches by the light aircrsuft he 
pilots. 

ON the day when Lieut.-Colonel 
Peter Deurloo, of the Nether- 
lands, celebrated his fortieth an- 
niversary as an Array officer, the 
local Burgemeester called at his 
home and on behalf of Queen 
Juliana invested the Colonel as 
Ridder (Knight) in the Order of 
Oranje Nassau. 

The citation included refer- 
ences to the Colonel's service as 
skipper of the gospel boat Febe, 
his courageous service during the 
years of war and his interest in, 



and care for the aged, as well 
as the fact that he has served 
for twenty-two years as a Divi- 
sional Commander and in each 
of the four divisions which con- 
stitute the Netherlands Territory. 

Norway's Congress 

NORWAY'S eightieth annual 
Congress, conducted by Gen- 
eral Frederick Coutts, began with 
a public rally in Oslo attended 
by two thousand people from all 
parts of the territory. The In- 
ternational Leader was welcomed 
with a trumpet fanfare and re- 
cital in verse by a young officer, 
and then the vast company stood 
and sang the moving "Norway for 
God". 

This first public meeting was 
preceded by an impressive con- 
gress march at which the Gen- 
eral took the salute. Guided by 
mounted police and headed by a 
fine-sounding band, goodwill and 
social officers, young people, offi- 
cers and soldiers by divisions 
marched the length of Karl 
Johansgate in a befiagged im- 
pressive display of the vitality 
of the Army in Norway. 

The General met newsmen of 
Oslo's press, television and radio, 
addressed a gathering of retired 
officers and attended a musical 



festival in the huge Njardhallen. 
After an impressive march-in by 
corps sections, a rich feast of 
music of all kinds was presented. 

Jamaica Disaster 

AID was given by Salvation- 
■^ ists when a disastrous fire de- 
stroyed scores of homes in King- 
ston, Jamaica, leaving almost 500 
people without shelter. The Sal- 
vation Army was first on the 
scene and from an early hour 
provided meals for three days. 
Visitation and meetings were also 
features of the Salvationists' 
service. 

In recognition of the speedy 
and efficient service rendered by 
the Army, Sir Alexander Busta- 
ment, a former Prime Minister, 
sent a cheque to the Territorial 
Commander, Colonel William E. 
Chamberlain. 

SroNEY WILLIAMS, Colonel 
Editor-in-Chief, I.H.Q. 

RESTITUTION 

A N anonymous donation of $60 has 
"^*' been received by the Financial Sec- 
retary, Brigadier Ernest Falle, with an 
explanatory note that the sender had 
recently returned to the Lord and wanted 
to repay funds taken from The Solvation 
Army many years ago. The letter is 
signed "from one who is living now in 
Jeremiah 18!4". 

Brigadier Falle also ocknowledges an- 
other anonymous donation of $5 recently 
received. 

The War Cry 
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THE RAG-TAG ARMY 



In the photo above Allen Stewart (far left, standing) and 
(uniform) tell men about Christ — The Answer to life's 



••TTI there, how are you old buddy?" 
croaked one of the rag-tag army as 
he extended a shaky hand to the Salvation 
Army counsellor. 

"Fine, fine, but what are you doing back 
here? I thought we'd got you straightened 
out," came the friendly reply as the group 
of drunks shufHed past into the Friday 
morning sunlight. 

More than sixty staggered from the cells 
at the rear of city police headquarters on 
Main Street, Vancouver, — all arrested over- 
night in the Skid Road area. 

Bleary-eyed, unshaven and most with gi- 
gantic hangovers, maiay bore the unmistak- 
able stamp of alcoholics. 

And the Army was there to help those 
who wanted it. 

They had a bus standing by with hot 
coffee and sandwiches, counsellors for the 
released men to turn to, and the offer of 
rehabilitation at a retreat. 

But only two of those freed accepted the 
help and agreed to go along for the ride. 

The others drank endless cups of coffee, 
hungrily devoured their sandwiches and 
slunk back into Skid Road. 

One man, dressed in a crumpled suit and 
wearing collar and tie, appeared conscious of 
the dubious company with which he had 
spent the night. 

He blinked in the sunlight, got his bear- 
ings and hightailed it down a side alley into 
the anonymity of Main Street — probably to 
bath, shave and prepare for a late start at 
the office. 

"We consider this a pretty average day," 
said Harbour Light Corps business manager 
Bill Campbell. 

"Two men have indicated they want help 
— a third isn't too keen on the idea — so 
we'll take them to our Miracle Valley re- 
treat for rehabilitation." 

The corps, which operates out of Skid 
Road and whose members are themselves 
reformed alcoholics, has been responsible 
for rehabilitating hundreds of former dmnks 
at Miracle Valley. 

Sited on a 160-acre lot near Mission, B.C., 

July 27, 1968 



the centre is the place where they are given 
the chance to find themselves and take those 
vital first steps back to responsibility. 

"We've all been through this ourselves. 
We know how the men feel when they walk 
out of those doors, the terror of delirium 
tremens and the utterly hopeless feeling of 
knowing you'll probably be in again soon," 
said Campbell as he watched the men drink- 
ing coffee. 

"But we feel the alcoholic is worth saving 
and no matter how small the recovery rate 
we aim to keep trying to reach him and gi\-e 
him the opportunity to help himself." 

He said the corps takes in one or two 
men a day who ask for help and want to be 
sent to Miracle Valley. 

The Salvation Army doesn't force them. 
The will to be helped must be voluntary. 

"Our rehabilitation programme is based 
essentially on religious ideals but we get 
through to the men by using the humani- 
tarian approach. We know their problems 
and we speak the same language," Campbell 
said. 

After being cleaned up, fed and given a 
clean set of clothes the volunteers are taken 
to Miracle Valley, examined by a doctor 
(there is a psychiatrist on hand if needed) 
and addressed by various counsellors. 

Apart from that there is group therapy, 
physical training and recreational outlets. 

Campbell said that the men generally find 
peace of mind, learn their old trades and 
can make a comeback into civilized society, 
put on weight and regain their will to live 
useful lives. 

But he said despite all the Army is doing 
and despite the provincial government's 
order to police to "go easy" on drunks, 
things aren't improving. 

"The number of men pouring from the 
cells has decreased, sure, but the penal ap- 
proach to the problem of incarcerating 
drunks has failed," Campbell said. "A de- 
toxification centre is badly needed to dry out 
these men and so far we're about the only 
group providing anything like such a service, 
f can tell you our feeding programme at 



Ed Marshall 
problems. 

Harbour Light has doubled since police 
stopped picking up every drunk in sight. 
We're now feeding over 1,000 men a day 
here." 

But today at least The Salvation Army 
helped two men a step towards the road to 
rehabilitation — a small percentage when one 
considers that hundreds of drunks pass 
through the cell doors each week, but well 
worth the time, money and trouble, accord- 
ing to Campbell and his fellow Anny vol- 
unteers. — This article was written by a staff 
member of "The Vancouver Sun" and us re- 
printed by permission. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»»»♦»♦»»♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

For Sinners only! I 



QUITE franily, 1 admired tlie fellow- There 
he stood, on the busy street o£ a resort town, 
with the sweat making his face shine and wilting 
his buttoncd-down shirt, offering a religious maga- 
zine to vacationers who ignored him. The oc- 
casional kid in a bathing suit would stop, point 
at the man and say in a loud voice, "Mom, 
what's lie giving away? C'n I go and get one?" 
The embarrassed parent would grab the offend- 
ing child by the arm and drag him off to the 
departing wails of "Aw, Mom, why not? They're 
free, aren't they?" 

Mind you, I didn't lake one of the man's free 
magazines either, because I did not agree with 
his religious viewpoint. In fact, I thought that 
he was quite wrong and, in conversation with 
him, said so. Our verbal encounter was brief and 
polite and consisted merely in the exchange of 
mutually incompatible views of life and of God, 

That man (I don't even know his name) is in 
a minority today simply because he does know 
what he believes. Most people today have very 
few convictions about anything and couldn't 
care less about beliefs in the meaning of life and 
God's place in the scheme of things. I feel sorry 
for them, just as much as 1 feel sorry for the de- 
termined little man with the tightly held set of 
incorrect beliefs. Oh that Jesus — ^the Truth — 
would have a place in their lives! — ^JEREMIAH 

Page Three 
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CHAPTER eight shows that Christ's 
miiustry u better than the MoMiic 
coveonnt. Chapter nine shows that 
it ii better than the Day of Atone- 
ment. Chapter ten reviews these 
points and adds some detail: 
CHRIST'S MINLSTRY BETTER 
THAN THE TABERNACLE 
RITUAL (10:1-25) 

To summarize the shortcomings of 
the Old Covenant: 

1. It dealt only with the sins of the 
people of Israel. 

2. It provided pardon only for in- 
voluntary transgressions of the law, 
not for deliberate jin. 

3. It dealt only with deeds, never 
with motives, hence it could never 
cleanse the conscicnec. 

4. Its sacrifices, merely amoral ani- 
mals, could have symbolic mean- 
ing only. 

5. Its sacrifices were repeated, some 
daily, some yearly; they were self- 
confessedly without permanent 
benefit. 

By contrast, the writer to the 
Hebrews presents the sacrifice of 
Christ 
Ghriit'* sacrifice needed: (▼». 1-4) 

The whole Old Testament sacri- 
ficial system was only a "shadow" 
Christ cast before. A shadow, picture 
or diagram is an aid to understand- 
ing so long as you do not confuse 
the picture with the thing pictured! 
The ancient sacrifices could not make 
the worshipf)er "perfect", that is, give 
him access to God. Contrast the effect 
of Christ's offering (v. 14). He leads 
men out of the shadows into the full 
light of day. 

Sacrifice for sins 

Because they could not remove sin, 
the animal sacrifices were repeated 
again and again. The Jew would 
have called the Day of Atonement an 
annual removal of sins, but Hebrews 
says it is an annual reminder of them. 
An effective sacrifice would not need 
to be made repeatedly, and in fact 
Christ's offering of Himself was a 
once-for-ail act. 

It is as impossible for Christ to die 
repeatedly as it would be for any 
mortal to die again and again (9:27). 
Note how strongly this is emphasized 
by the use of the word "once" (7:27; 
9:12, 26, 28 and 10:10). Five times 
our author annoimces the finality of 
an accomplished redemption through 
Christ, as He did Himself when He 
cried from the cross, "fini.thed" 
(John 19:30). 

Christ's sacrifice the purpose of His 
incarnation: (vs. 5-9] 

Psalm 40 is quoted here. The 
author of Hebrews knew that it was 
written by David, but for him the 
language was entirely appropriate to 
Jesus. For whom did the Father 
"prepare a body" as for Him? Who 
as fully as Jesus ever said to the 
Father, "Lo, I come to do thy will"? 

It involved humiliation for the Son 
of God to become human; it meant 
suffering to die as a man dies; but 
since the Father willed it, He ac- 
cepted it. He consented to be bom, 
knowing that He was bom to die. He 
was not forced to do what the 
prophets had predicted; He spon- 

Page Four 



taneously chose to do the announced 
will of God. It yns a compliance in 
which He delighted. "Wholehearted 
obedience is the sacrifice that God 
really deMrea", writes F. F. Bruce. 
For Jews, it was obedience unto 
death (Phil. 2:8). 

This wilUngnets of Jesus to live as 
man and die as man was of unique 
value. His was the Sacrifice to end 
all sacrifices. By it He opened the 
way for sinners to come, unembar- 
rassed, before a holy God. Such access 
Is so much better than anything ever 
known before that it is self-evident 
that all previous methods of approach 
are now obsolete. 

By the unrejjeatable Cross, we 
Christians are sanctified, that is, set 
apart for the worship and service of 
God. We are cleansed and made fit 
for His presence, too, but it should 
be remembered that a second work 
of grace is not taught here. Where 
sanctification stands related to the 
Gross, rather than the Holy Spirit (as 
is the case in Hebrews), the status 
rather than the state of the believer 
is in view. 

Christ's sacrifice the answer to the 
sin problem: (vs. 14-18) 

Soj then, it is all true believers in 
Christ who arc perfected. This means 
three things: a. We are cleansed from 
guilt. Imperfect as we personally are, 
we are accepted before God because 
our guilt is transferred to Another 
"The Lord hath laid on Him the 



The Epistle to 

The Hebrews -(23) 



Confinuing studies in Hebrews by fhe Training 
Principal for Newfoundland. MAJOR E. READ. 



1. Wonhip is now our privilege: 
(vs. 19-21) 

We have boldness (the Greek word 
originally meant freedom of speech) 
by the blood of Jesus. The Christian 
has a freedom of access to God un- 
dreamed of by even the high priest 
under the Old Covenant. We have 
a new and living way, Christ Himself 
(John 14:6). The veil is His flesh. 
When it was rent by death, the way 
into the presence of God stood open. 
It is this which constitutes our right 
to worship. We have a High Priest, 
Christ. All these we have. Having is 
a key word of Hebrews. "It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the present 
tenses of the blessed life", writes 
Griffith-Thomas. 

2. Let us worship (vs. 22-25): 
We are invited to draw near, 

which means come right up, a word 
used seven times in Hebrews (4:16; 
7:25; 10:1; 10:22; 11:6; 12:18, 22). 
God desires worshippers. Israel once 




iniquity of us all" (Isaiah 53:6). Sins 
and iniquities are "remembered no 
more" (Jer. 31:34). b. We are there- 
fore fitted to approach God as ac- 
ceptable worshippers, c. We experi- 
ence the fulfilment of the ancient 
promises, being brought into that per- 
fect relationship with God which is 
involved in the New Covenant. As 
Jeremiah foresaw, God's laws are 
implanted in our hearts and minds, 
together with the power to carry 
them out. 

Christ's sacrifice is the believer's right 
of access to the Father: (vs. 19-25) 
AH that has just been said has 
practical implications: the author 
wants to urge upon us the impor- 
tance of worship. There are two 
movements in this appeal; 



filled that role, and its system of 
wonhip was divinely appointed. They 
had priesthood and sacrifice, both 
necessary to acceptable worship (as 
we can see if we examine the records 
of occasions when they failed to make 
use of them in their approach to 
God; e.g. I Samuel 13). However, 
the Israelitish system was fulfilled in 
Christ and is now set aside, as He- 
brews has shown us. Christians are 
now God's acceptable worshippers; 
we have in Jesus both Priest and 
Sacrifice. 

So, we are urged to worship, not 
in order to be saved, but because we 
are saved. We are ready to worship 
God; let us do it. 

a. In faith (v. 22) full assurance of 
which comes only when the inner 



life (heart) is true and the outer 
life (body) clean. 

b. In hope (v. 23, see RSV) which 
will keep us unwavering. 

c. In love, which enables us to con- 
sider our social responsibilities. 

"Christians should worship regu- 
larly together. The New Testament 
knows nothing of a man or woman 
being a follower of Christ without 
belonging to a worshipping com- 
munity. It is not true necessarily 
that the more believers are to- 
gether the nearer to God they 
shall be, but it is beyond doubt 
that the nearer they are to God the 
more they will want to be to- 
gether." 

The Soldier's Armoury 



Self-Justification 

ANE of the most subtle forms 
^-^ of pride is self-justification. 
How swift and eager we are to 
defend the institutions with which 
we have identified ourselves. We 
imagine we are prompted by 
loyalty to truth. More frequently 
the motive is a desire to defend 
that with which we have seen 
fit to identify ourselves. It is a 
form of self-justification. 

Much of the controversy that 
has disgraced Christian history 
would have been avoided had 
men been able to distinguish be- 
tween loyalty to a cause and self- 
justification. We dislike the 
thought of being misunderstood. 
It offends our pride that people 
should be allowed to think less 
of us than we really are. We 
protest, and in our protest often 
do violence to brotherliness and 
love. 

It is good for our souls some- 
times to be misunderstood or even 
falsely misrepresented, and to re- 
main silent. When we do this we 
touch a deeper security — the 
knowledge that in so far as we 
are grounded in the truth nothing 
that others can say can really 
affect us. In the silence, too, we 
often see that there is some truth 
in what the critics say. 

All of us can make mistakes. 
Self-justification when attacked 
maybe the greatest mistake of 
all. If we know we are in the 
truth, we can afford to keep si- 
lent. Silence, not self-justification, 
was the reply of Jesus to His 
false critics in the hour of trial. 

The War Cry 
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WEEKLY 
PRAYER SUBJECT 

Christian young people in their 
witness to their contemporaries. 



PRAYER 



We thank Thee, O God, for the multitude 
of young people jeeking 1o diKover 
Thy woys through Jesus, the Truth, the 
Life and the Way. May their devotion 
to Him be revealed in deeds of love 
that shall speak even more dearly than 
their words in praise of Thee, 




The 

MINISTRY 

of 

PRAYER (3] 

BY LIEUT.-COLONEL MINA RUSSELL 



The prayer taughf by Jeius to His disciples — • The Lord's Prayer — is considered in this 
third article in a series designed for group discussion or personal meditation 



GO much is said about the pray- 
^ ing of Jesus, and so often we 
are reminded that the time spent 
with His Father was the source 
of His authority, that it will be 
helpful to consider His prayers. 
They are beautifully phrased and 
are often memorized, but we 
want to move up close to the 
Master Himself and leam to pray 
as He would teach us. 

The prayers which were in a 
sjjecial sense personal will be con- 
sidered later. This lesson will be 
concerned with the Lord's Prayer. 
It was given in answer to the re- 
quest of a disciple, "Lord, teach 
us to pray." Jesus said, "After 
this manner therefore pray ye : 

"Our Father which art in 
heaven. Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive \is our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil: for thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, forever. Amen" (Matthew 
6:9-13). 

Perhaps there is never a mo- 
ment of time when someone 
somewhere is not praying this 
prayer in some language. No one 
can estimate the number of peo- 
ple who pray these sixty-six words 
daily. It was never intended to 
become "vain repetition," a form 
to be followed, but rather a guide 
for all praying, covering vital as- 
pects of life and bringing the 
whole person into the prayer, af- 
ter God is given His rightful 
place. 

It will be helpful to note sev- 
eral thmgs about the prayer as 
given to us. Forty-eight of the 
words are of one syllable only. It 
does not contain the words often 
used in our conversations — I, am, 
my or mine. It is a plural prayer. 
While it is intensely personal, it 
involves world vision. 

It includes recognition of God, 
the Lord of all the earth, but ex- 
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presses the intense longings of the 
human heart. It is a smiple pray- 
er, but it touches the basic prob- 
lems of hiunan beings everywhere 
— economics, mentjJ healtii, hu- 
man relationships, holy living. It 
is not a long prayer, but it is long 
enough to exprtss the most vit^ 
of man's pleas for help. It is as 
persoival as a broken heart and 
hurt feelings, and as impersonal 
as the heavens. 

Let us examine each phrase: 
Our Father 

Can we pray this prayer if we 
do not accept our respotisibility 
in the family? Do we think "my 
Father^ and "their Father^' with 
a barrier between? 

With this salutation we claim 
kinship with God and kinship 
with all men who pray this pray- 
er. We think of all men as equal 
before God whom they approach 
on the same terms. The true 
earthly father is impartial to his 
children. We must not expect less 
of God. 

As we pray this prayer beside 
a person of another race or na- 
tionality, we acknowledge a com- 
mon origin as well as a spiritual 
fellowship. No legislation or sta- 
tute can deal with personal prej- 
udice. We must deal with that 
ourselves. Every person at some 
time in his life has been called to 
face in himself feelings of superi- 
ority regarding another person. 
There is no reason to localize 
prejudice. It relates to many 
areas and persons. More basic 
than any prejudice is the way in 
which our nature leaps to feel su- 
perior to another person, whether 
the diflference be economic, soc- 
ial, racial, mental or even spirit- 
ual. 

There is a thrill, too, in realiz- 
ing that God the Creator chooses 
to represent Himself as our Fa- 
ther. He expresses His reaching 
out toward man in many ways, 
as though He needs man. "God 
is a Spirit" ; He caimot "be a fa- 
ther to a planet". The planets 



serve their purposes, but they 
cannot warm the heart of God. 
He seeks the love and adoration 
of the simplest child as well as 
the submission and worship of 
the strongest of leaders. 

We can never pray this prayer 
alone. The words link us to all, 
in all places, who pray the same 
words, as in prayer we seek "our 
Father". 
Which art in heaven 

As Father, God seems so near. 
Heaven, His dwelling-place, 
seems so far away. But this is not 
the place for doubt or question. 
This is the place where by faith, 
in prayer, we leap the space be- 
tween the world we know and 
the heaven of God. If we are 
linked with God, we will feel as- 
sured about His provision for our 
spirits, here and hereafter. 

The petitions which follow in- 
volve responsibility^ just as all pe- 
titions relate to responsibilities as 
well as privileges. 
Hallowed be thy name 

We have a responsibility to be 
reverent. 

His name! To be hallowed, re- 
vered, held in awe and loved for 
all it expresses of eternal concern 
and love! Does this suggest, too, 
that what is dedicated to Him, 
used in His name and given for 
His purposes is also "hallowed"? 



With God 

DEEP In the fragrant, scented weeds. 
Where beauty's treasures lie, 
I come apart from toll and care, 
And to my Lord draw nigh. 

The gentle whisper of the wind, 
The bird-song sweet and clear. 
The murmurings of the sliver rills 
Tell me that He Is near. 

I see His (eve in every flower 
Smiling frcm the sod, 
And there. In peace and solitude, 
I dwell alone with God, 

—MARK K. ftUUOCK 



Does this call into question the 
use of common slang expressions 
defined in the dictionary as 
"minced oaths being used as a 
substitute for God"? 

In this prayer we pray that all 
men everywhere may come to 
acJcnowledge His holy name. 
When praying "in His name", we 
are saying more than words. We 
are really indicating that what we 
ask ia appropriate to His name, 
His nature and His resources. 

Thy kingdom come 

We have a responsibility to be 
lomng. 

While still thinkmg of God, the 
figure changes and He whom we 
thought of as Father now is 
thought of as King. This prayer 
expresses our desire that His plan 
should become the plan of life for 
all men. 

The plan of the kingdom of 
God as outlined by Jesus was 
much misunderstood by His dis- 
ciples from the beglnnmg to the 
end of His earthly life. His is a 
kingdom of love where the es- 
sence of fulfilment is derived 
from the love of His subjects for 
His law. He is God, but He can- 
not force a single person to ac- 
cept His plan agamst his will. 
This must be a love relationship, 
and man's response to the love of 
God as revealed in Jesus is the 
only way he enters the Kingdom, 

Thy will be done in earth, as it is 

in heaven 

We have a responsibility to be 
surrendered. 

This is the crux of the prayer! 
This prayer cannot be answered 
unless and until it is the experi- 
ence within his own life of him 
who prays it. By the economy of 
an all-inclusive decision we can 
settle forever the trend of our 
lives. This is not a denial of free 
will, but the deliberate use of free 
will to place all of life under 
God's control. This is true self- 
denial and only possible if we 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Impact from Ireland St. John's Commissioning 



"The Awakeners" start their Canadian Campaign 

MAKING vital contact with unchurched young pt>ople in the unique 
manner thi; Joystrings evolved during their five years' existence, 
a Salvationist combo group from Northern Ireland made a successful 
impact at Wychwood, Toronto (Captain and Mrs. Archie Peat) at the 
commencement of their three-week campaign in Canada. 

"The Awakeners", of Ballymaccarrett Dee Street, a corps situated 
in an industrial suburb of Belfa.st, are accompanied by Captain Jim 
Currie. 

After the Sunday night meeting at Wychwood a rally, restricted 
to teens and twenties, was held. A large number of young people 
attracted from the street, gathered with the youth of the corps to 
listen to the lively numbers presented by the group, interspersed 
with dialogue between Salvationists and unchurched young people. 

Among those who accepted an 
invitation to speak through the 
microphone which Captain Cur- 
rie carried around the floor was 
a young man from Yorkville who 
had turned away from the reli- 
gion of his childhood to taste the 
life of a hippie. His testimony of 
the sad effects of this episode in 
his life had a salutary effect upon 
some of the young folk who had 
aspirations for this kind of free- 
dom. The personal testimonies of 
young Christians left no doubt 
as to where true life could be 
foimd. Scheduled for little more 
than an hour, this meeting lasted 
from 8:45 until 11 p.m. when the 
young people were sent reluct- 
antly home. 

In the preceding meeting Cap- 
tain Currie accepted the difficult 
task of trying to graft music in 
the modern idiom on to a tradi- 
tional Salvation Army meeting — 
as ticklish as a heart transplant 
and with the inevitable rejection 
tendencies. His Bible address took 
the form of comments on four 
or five numbers played by the 
group, and interspersed between 
their items. These five young men 
also took part in the holiness 
meeting led by the Captain in 
the morning. 

On Saturday evening they gave 
a programme to a full house at 
Earlscourt. Using the interview 
method Captain Currie elicited 
information from the group mem- 
bers concerning their background 
and God's leadings in their lives. 
Incidentally, before becoming an 
oflflcer, the Captain was their 
Young People's Band Leader. 

The first Canadian audience of 
"The Awakeners" was in the 
auditorium at Jackson's Point 
Divisional Camp where they co- 
operated with the crusading team 
of Major and Mrs, George Clarke. 
Young people from the neigh- 
bouring De La Salle (R.C.) Camp 
were among the hundreds of peo- 
ple from the area to gather to 
listen to the enthusiastic group. 
A timbrel brigade from the din- 



Messengers of the Faith" Session take appointments 



rm houselights were darkened, 
a fanfare sounded, and under 
the spotlight the cadets of the 
"Messengers of the Faith" and 
"Evangelists" sessions filed up 
the long aisle following their ses- 
sional flags. It was commission- 
ing night in Newfoundland. Peo- 
ple from all parts of the province 
gathered in the Canon Sterling 
Auditorium, St. John's, for this 
annual event, held during the 
Congress weekend. A few had 
even flown in from Happy Valley 




ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE ON POVERTY 

Th«r* Is a growing gap b«tw>«n Iha rich and poor In this country and in other 
ar*as around the world. Racogniilng this Fad Ih* Chriitlan Churches of Canada re- 
cently Initialed on Ecumenlcol Conference on Poverty, which was held on the campus 
ef the University of Montreal. 

The four-day conference was under the joint chairmanship of Madame Vanier 
(wife of Canada's former Govemor-General) and Dr. Charles Hendry, Director, School 
ef Social Woffc, University of Toronto, and was attended by clergy, political and 
professional leaders from Canada ond abroad. 

The photo indicates something of the cosmopolitan character of the Conference: 
(left to right) Captain Lloyd Eason, Mr. Theophllas Olanlpeitun, Ibadan, Nigeria; 
Professor Marguerite Martieu, Professor of Sociology, University of Montreal; Major 
Jaseph Craig and Mr. in hia Lee, Tokyo, Japan. 



ing room staff also participated 
in this event which closed with a 
deep spiritual emphasis. 

"The Awakeners" have a heavy 
programme of engagements ahead 
of them in Ontario and Montreal. 
This includes a visit to the House 
of Concord, the Army's probation 
home for boys near Toronto, the 
Potter's House, a youth club op- 
erated at Montreal Citadel, Man 
and His World and the Place 
Ville Marie. 



in Labrador to see their cadet 
receive his commission and ap- 
pointment. 

Newspaper reporters, photog- 
raphers and TV cameras were 
present for this great occasion 
and the Provincial Commander 
(Colonel William Ross) and pro- 
vincial staff supported the Ter- 
ritorial Commander (Commis- 
sioner C. D. Wiseman) and Mrs. 
Wiseman who conducted the com- 
missioning. Illustrating the inter- 



nationalism of the Army, the 
Commissioner spoke of the com- 
missioning in Tokyo which he 
had conducted a few weeks 
earlier during campaigns he and 
Mrs. Wiseman led in the Far 
East. 

Although other mothers had 
received their recognition at a 
private gathering earlier in the 
day, two representative "Mes- 
sengers" brought their mothers, 
Mrs. G. Hollett and Mrs. L. Rus- 
sell, to the platform where Mrs. 
Commissioner Wiseman invested 
them with the Order of the Silver 
Star. 

The big event of the evening 
for the nine men and six women 
first-year cadets — the "Evangel- 
ists" — was the receiving of their 
summer appointments from the 
Territorial Commander. 

They were then dedicated to 
their task in prayer offered by 
Mrs. Colonel Ross. Awards for 
outstanding work were presented 
by Major Fred Mills. Music was 
provided throughout the evening 
by the St. John's Temple Band 
and cadets including a women's 
vocal arrangement of "My Jesus 
I Love Thee" under the direction 
of Captain Shirley Rowsell. Rep- 
resenting his session, Cadet Jacob 
Smith spoke and then the Princi- 
pal, Major Ed Read, presented 
the "Messengers of the Faith" 
who stood for the Commissioner's 
charge. 

The commissioning proceeded 
with excitement balanced by dig- 
nity. When the nine women and 
four men "Messengers" had been 
promoted to the rank of Lieuten- 
• ant and appointed — all to New- 
foundland except one couple who 
will take charge of a corps in 
Nova Scotia — the Commissioner 
issued a challenge to other young 
people to respond to the call of 
God. It was a hallowed scene as 
accepted candidates and others 
whose plans for the future focus 
on oflBcership moved forward in 
response. 

A local minister wrote his re- 
actions: "I could not help but be 
impressed by the enthusiasm and 
the desire to serve their Lord as 
shown by the spirit of those 
young people." 



am 
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By John Shirley 



Fruitful Campaign 

A WEEK of spiritual refresh- 
ment was afforded the men 
of Miracle Valley (Aux.-Captain 
and Mrs. E. G. Morgan) when 
the Territorial Evangelist, Cap- 
tain William Clarke, conducted 
a series of nightly meetings and 
mid-day Bible classes. As the 
week progressed, the congrega- 
tion was swelled by the comrades 
from the nearby corps of Chilli- 
wack. South Burnaby, Grand- 
view and White Rock. There 
were sixty-one seekers recorded 
during the campaign. 
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Across: 1. Hairstyle for a boy? 3. A number of trees in Kent? 

7. The ship that doesn't go out far to sec? 8. Agent the 
Spanish drive bock. 10. Sounds like a bright boyi 11. Secure 
a dossier for o manicurist? |4-4). 17. The piece for an elderly 
□ctor? 1 8. G«t off the train and ask for o match? 1 9. They 
could reach you In crisp condition. 24. Resort in a local news- 
paper. 26. The drink that could knock you unconscious? 28. 
Pot it to a couple of boys in Rome perhaps? 20, A job that 
involves a lot of paper work? 30. Black sailor? 

Down: 1. Do animals get excited when you fire it? 2. Muscle 
3. Material. 4. Composer that upsets one Russian in six, 
5, Ring a boy up for a song. 6. Will it help to cure a sailor? 

8. In which an airman may be a long way up. 9. Father has 
left o friend. 12. Mod about it? Then own upl 13. Go on 
holiday? 14. The girl in your eye? 15. Bird full of conversa- 
tion? 16. An implement that makes one exert oneself? 20, 
Admit being a little down in the mouth. 21. Wood no longer 
good enough to burn? 22. Girl sometimes seen as a salad 
garnish, 23. Broke on arm In the street? How cleverl 24. Was 
he very quick at writing books? 25. To be frank, It's nothing 
to a writer, 27, Food that's brought back in b«dsock». 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear In naxi waak'i liiue. 

The. War Cry 



HOME LEAGUE CAMPS 



Sessions of spirifual upliff 
are held across 

PINE LAKE 

PARTICIPANTS in the home 
-■■ league camp at Pine Lake, 
Alberta Division, were greeted 
by representatives from 
Medicine Hat, Peace River and 
Dawson Creek who had arrived 
the evening before. With the 
variety of activities, demonstra- 
tions and handicrafts, the home 
league members were kept busy. 
Such themes as Christmas Day 
(including the traditional Christ- 
mas dinner of roast turkey) and 
touring the Hawaiian islands 
created interest and entertain- 
ment. 

Mrs. Lieut-Colonel H. G. 
Roberts launched the camp pro- 
gramme which also included 
times for spiritual refreshment. 
Camp memories of "Woman and 
Her World" presented a challenge 
to each member present to have 
her own personal oasis for retreat 
—not a place of escapism but a 
time of spiritual renewal. 

JACKSON'S POINT 

TTHE theme "Abundant Living" 
■^ was set for this year's Metro 
Toronto divisional home league 
camp held at Jackson's Point. 
Initiative was shown through the 
varying activities and demonstra- 
tions for each day. Special guests 
included Mrs. E. Vaisey of "Man- 
power" who spoke on "Women 
and Temporary Work", Dr. Mar- 
jorie Moore who discussed 
"Woman and Her World" and 
Mrs. Commissioner C. D. Wise- 
man who shared with the camp- 
ers her recent experiences in 
Japan and Hong Kong. 

The Territorial Home League 
Secretary (Brigadier Doris Fish- 
er) was the guest of honour for 
the camp. 

CAMP NEWPORT 

■pEMEMBRANCES of the work 
" being done by Canadian mis- 
sionaries in various parts of the 
world was but one of the many 
features of this year's Northern 
Ontario divisional home league 
camp held at Camp Newport. 
Sixty-one delegates, some having 
travelled 300 miles to attend, 
found in the workshops, buzz 
sessions and demonstrations 
many ideas which will be of use 
when they return to their own 
leagues. 

Mrs. Major Fred Howlett (R), 
of Hamilton, was the guest 
speaker for the camp, the theme 
being "One in our Aim", linking 
in "Youth Year". lUustrating her 
talks by use of flannelgraph or 
slides, Mrs. Howlett brought the 
devotional messages throughout 
the week, using them to illus- 
trate the themes for each day. 

LAC L'ACmGAN 

**TF you walk as a friend, you 
A will find a friend wherever 
you choose to roam", quoted Mrs. 
Brigadier Cyril Fisher, the direc- 
tor of the Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario divisional home league 
camp held at Lac L'Achigan, as 
she introduced the delegates to 
each other. This proved to be 
true as those present actively 
participated in the many activi- 
ties of the camp. 

Practical handicrafts demon- 
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and classes of instruction 
the territory. 

strated, misjsionary reports Kivcn 
and Bible study groups held, pro- 
vided interest and spiritual re- 
freshment. Recounting the storii>s 
of several active <5oldier.s in the 
relatively new corps of Bell's 
Corner brought in through the 
outreach of the home league, Mrs. 
Aux.-Captain William Wilson 
proved the possibility of contact- 
ing people in the community 
through this medium. "God re- 
quires labourers for li\% Harvest" 
was her theme. 

SANDT HOOK 

riE days spent at the Manitoba 
and North-west Ontario divi- 
sional home league camp proved 
profitable both spiritually and 
mentally. Mrs. Brigadier Cyril 
Fisher was the guest speaker. 
Buzz sessions on the four-fold 
plan, ideas on how to gain the 
younger women (including the 
revival of the cradle roll party), 
demonstrations and panel discus- 
sions proved interesting and help- 
ful. Brigadier Gerald Young who, 
for thirty years, served in South 
Africa, conducted the missionary 
meeting which included an up- 
to-date film of the Army's work 
in that land. A sale of work and 
a missionary offering provided 
funds to donate to hospital work 
In South Africa. The delegates 
returned to their corps, some 
1,000 miles away, better equipjjed 
to lead women in the fellowship 
of the home league. 

GLENHURON 

WITH the Territorial Home 
League Secretary (Brigadier 
Doris Fisher) and Mrs. Major 
Samuel Moore, of Toronto, as 
special guests, representative 
members of home leagues across 
the Western Ontario Division 
met at the divisional camp at 
Glenhuron. With the theme, "It's 
a Woman's World", the days were 
filled with interest ranging from 
a lecture on vacation planning by 
Miss Carol Lane of the Shell Oil 
Company, to reports of outreach 
ventures by various leagues. To 
alleviate the loneliness and frus- 
trations of the average suburban 
housewife, Stratford is reaching 
out to bring these women into 



the fellow.shjp, Sarnia }ta.=! intro- 
duced a Bible study course; 
Chatham has recently com- 
menced a sroup for teen-agers; 
London Oak Streets' group for 
mothers with young childre^n is 
progres.«ing well with two ad- 
herents having been added to the 
roll as a result. 

Times for spiritual uplift were 
led by Brigadier Fisher and mis- 
.sionary focus on Guyana, illus- 
trated by slide."t, curitB and .sou- 
venirs, was brought by Mrs. 
Major Moore who, with her \\n%- 
band, had served in that land for 
five years. 

Metro Camps Open 

AHUNDRiaD boys of the fresh- 
air camp, with their counsel- 
lors, surrounded the platform, and 
flag-staff at Camp Number 1 
when the Chief Secretary (Colo- 
nel Leslie Russell) officially open- 
ed the two Metro Toronto camps 
at Jackson's Point on Dominion 
Day. Major and Mrs. George 
Clarke, the musical campaigners, 
and their daughter, Janie, dis- 
pensed lively "beat" music dur- 
ing the proceedings. The Divi- 
sional Commander (Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Alfred Simester) and Camp 
Superintendent (Brigadier Ernest 
Nesbitt) also participated. 

The Chief Secretary urged his 
young listeners to serve God and 
their nation with all their hearts. 
"You only get out of life what 
you put into it", he emphasized. 



The officers and com- 
rades of the Hamilton, 
Bermuda, Corps present 
a TV progranune, "Be of 
Good Cheer", every two 
weeks. A feature of (he 
Mother's Day special 
was a song by a trio 
of mothers — Mrs, Marie 
Hollinsid, Home league 
Treasurer, Mrs. Lynn 
Cann, Brown Owl, and 
Mrs. Captain G o o b i e, 
wife o( the Commanding 
Officer. 



A record attendance of 
103 was recently estab- 
lished at Byng Avenue 
Sunday school. With the 
happy group is Envoy 
Bob Habkirk (at far 
right) and the young 
people's workers. 



Notes in Passing 

CAPTAIN o»d M« OemW t««»rtl, 
frwn IcmIhi, having cet^pieM tl»«ic 
iMMncloltd fvHvwgh, hov« bean opp^nlMl 
ta Hallfox Cito«t«l. 



iMulemtnl and Mrt. HtriMtri ft<ti\*Y, 
n9w el F«rl M«i<U«<i, Alts., fMv« wtt- 
(smted a baby boy into ttwir homo. 

* « « 

A boby »«n hot b»*n wetcom«d le tli« 
hems ef Coptoin ll«nold Braye ttf Pro- 
viiKiol Heod^otltrt, %\. J»hn'«, Hfid. 

» * • 

While on furlough in Fori William, 
Onl., Aux.-Coplain Roy M^rroll, of tbe 
HouM of Concord, lufforod o s«v»ra heort 
otlCKk and It now vndtrsolnfi modltol 
trect^m«nt. 

* « * 

Ma{«r John Faylor, Superinlondonl of 
•ho Kilchon«r Mtn'i Social Sorvlct Conlr* 
hat been boreovtd by lh« patting of hit 
mother. 




Brigodl«r and Mrt. William Bexlon (R) 
whosa career has takon thorn on mis- 
sionary i«rvl<« Id China, as w«ll as to 
voriod parts of the Canadian field, re- 
cently ctlebrated Iheir golden wedding 
annivortory in London, Onlorlo. 
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The Hamilton, Ont., 
C'ivic Ho*pitals Fauploy- 
ees' Charitable Fund rep- 
resented by Mr. Vivian 
Jones, C.hairinan, and 
Mrs. Deryck Diffey, Sec- 
retary, present a sizable 
cheque for the Red 
Hhicia Appeal to Captain 
(icorge King, the Pub- 
lic Rebtions Ofiicer. 



Below: Newland* Home League nienibcw present "O Tho»e Golden Slippers" 
at a rally in Hamilton, Bermuda. 



INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIAN BROADCASTERS 




Congress Dates Announced 



COMRADES throughout the 
territory will welcome the 
announcement of the dates plan- 
ned for the divisional congresses 
to be held this year. 

For the Alberta Division, Ed- 
monton will be the centre, the 
leadeKi, Colonel and Mrs. Leslie 
Pindred, the dates, October 12-14; 
for the Bermuda Division, Hamil- 
ton will be the centre, the leaders 
Colonel and Mrs. Leslie Russell, 
the dates, November 8-12. 

The British Columbia North 
and South Divisions will combine 
to meet at Chilliwack when Colo- 
nel and Mrs. Frank Moulton will 
conduct the gatherings, Oc- 
tober 12-14. 

Another combination will be 
the Manitoba, N.W. Ontario, and 
Saskatchewan Divisions, meeting 
at Winnipeg, with Commissioner 
and Mrs. Clarence Wiseman, on 
September 19-22. 

Metro-Toronto Division have 
arranged for three separate as- 
semblies, October 19-20. Commis- 
sioner and Mrs. Clarence Wise- 
man will be the leaders at Rex- 
dale; Commissioner and Mrs 
Samuel Hepburn at Willowdale, 
and Colonel Emil Nelson at Scar- 
borough. 

The Mid-Ontario Division gath- 
ering in Belleville will have 
Colonel Arnold Brown as guest 
October 25-27. 

The eastern divisions of Nova 
Scotia, New Brimswick and 
P.E.I., are also planning to join 
forces, meeting in Saint John, 
September 28-30 when Colonel 
and Mrs. Leslie Pindred will be 
the leaders. 

Colonel and Mrs. Alfred Dixon 
(R) will lead on at Orillia for 
the Northern Ontario Division, 
October 11-14. 

Montreal will be the rendez 



Fleur Booth will be the guest 
speaker, October 4-7. 

Commissioner and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Wiseman will also conduct 
the congress in the Southern On- 
tario Division, meeting the com- 
rades in Hamilton, October 26-27. 

Dates and plans for the West- 
em Ontario Congress are yet to 
be annoimced. 



DURING their atteudance at the 
World Assembly of The World 
Association for Christian Broad- 
casting: (now renamed World 
Association for Christian Com- 
munication) in Oslo, Norway, 
Salvation Army representatives 
were presented, during a visit to 
Oscarshall Castle, to His Majesty 
King Olav V by the President 
Emeritus of the Association, The 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Fridtjov Birkell, 
soon to assmne office as Bishop of 
Oslo and Primate of Norway. 

Colonel Arnold Brown, of In- 
ternational Headquarters; Lieut.- 
Colonel Willison Pedlar (Can- 
ada) Major L. Weggery (New 
Zealand) and Colonel Jobs. A. 
Albro (R) (Norway), discovered 
that the king had a wide knowl- 
edge of the Army's work in many 
parts of the world, and possessed 
detailed information concerning 
its history and activity in Nor- 
way. 

The delegates were also pre- 
sented to the Mayor of Oslo (Mr. 
BrynjuU Bull) during a reception 
in one of the several magnificent 
rooms of its famous City Hall 
which faces the busy harbour. 

You are welcome at the 

JACKSON'S POINT CAMP 

AUDITORIUM 

for regular summer 

Sunday meetings at 

10:30 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

July 28th 

Colonel and Mrs. 

Alfred Dixon (R) 



Chosen by the Selection Com- 
mittee from scores of submissions 
for screening, the British ITV 
film, "The Warmongers", dealing 
with The Salvation Army, was 
received with acclaim. This pro- 
duction, which featured Lieuten- 
ant Sylvia Gair of the Joystrings 
(now Mrs. Captain Peter Dalziel) 
and which concluded with a 
series of impressive shots of 
marching cadets, was reckoned to 
be, in its artistic treatment and 
message value, a near-classic. 

Also heard with lively interest 
by conference delegates were 
samples of tape-recorded 
"Thoughts for the Inner Man", 
a radio series produced in Can- 
ada, with versions in both Eng- 
lish and French, and now being 
used extensively throughout 
North America. 

Officer-delegates to the Confer- 
ence were greeted on behalf of 
Norwegian Salvationists by Com- 
missioner Ragnar Ahlberg during 
the commissioning of cadets held 
in the crowded Bethlehem Hall. 

During the occasion memories 
of his term as Territorial Youth 
Secretary in Canada were revived 
for Colonel Arnold Brown when 
he was greeted by the young 
Norwegian girl Salvationist who 
was brought by Canadian young 
people to share in the Corps 
Cadet Congress conducted by 
General Wilfred Kitching in 1963. 
She is now a successful corps 
officer in Norway. Many will re- 
member her enthusiastic testi- 
monies in the congress gather- 
ings. 




vous for the^Uebec and Eastern !°°S'-'l ^^'^"'} ^™'*J??l "^"^ 7}^ His. ExceUency, the Govemor-General of Canada, the Rt. Hon. Roland 
oXdo ofvSn when K ' ' ^"^"'"' ^" ""'"°^ *'" •'°°'"^"" *° '^'= S^^^''*'''" Army's Red Shield Appeal. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND NEWS 



Seal Cove Home League Honoured 



FORTUNE, Nfld,, was the loca- 
tion chosen for the annual 
Burin Peninsula Home League 
Rally, which commenced with a 
welcome dinner. Following the 
meal, Mrs. Captain Ray Piercey 
welcomed the leaders for this 
event, including Mrs. Brigadier 
Abram Pritchett, Mrs. Major Wil- 
liam Davies, guest speaker, and 
Lieutenant Amy Jewer, soloist. 

Following a sale of work the 
public rally commenced, with a 
good crowd in attendance. Dur- 
ing the roll call it was noted that 
among the delegates from the 
area representatives were pres- 
ent for the first time from as far 
away as Seal Cove, Nfld. 

In their Scriptural presentation, 
the Grand Bank league, under 
the direction of Mrs. Captain Ed- 
ward Percy, emphasized the im- 
portance of the family altar in 
the home. Lieutenant Amy Jewer 
captivated the congregation with 
the vocal solo, "Sacred Hands of 
Jesus". 

A highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of the Divisional 
Home league Shield to the 
league showing the most all- 
round progress over the past 
year. The award went to the Seal 
Cove Home League and was ac- 
cepted by Mrs. Captain William 
Hopkins, wife of the Command- 
ing Officer, on behalf of the group. 

After the singing of some live- 
ly Bermudian choruses by the of- 
ficers present, Mrs. Brigadier 
Pritchett briefly outlined the 
Territorial Home League project. 
Mrs. Lieutenant David Hiscock 
accepted the gifts from the vari- 



ous leagues, presiented in white 
Bermudian lilies by representa- 
tive members. Three himdred and 
thirty-three dollars wa.s raised in 
thi.s way. ThLs was followed by a 
vocal item by the Grand Bank 
Home League Singers. 

A dramatic item, "In our 
Hands", presented by the Fortune 
league, prepared the way for the 
inspiring menage given by Mrs. 
Major Davies relative to the use 
of our hands in active service 
for Christ. 

Banquet at St. John's 

T EAGUE of mercy members 
-'-'from the St. John's area were 
privileged recently to greet the 
Territorial League of Mercy Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Colonel Leslie Pin- 
dred, at a supper meeting in the 
St. John's Citadel Corps. 

Following the meal, Mrs. Pin- 
dred was introduced to the group 
by Mrs. Brigadier Arthur Prit- 
chett, after Which Major William 
Davies presented a vocal item. 
Certificates of appreciation were 
presented at this time, Mrs. Berk- 
ley Laite receiving from Mrs. 
Pindred her thirty- five-year 
service pin. 

In her challenging address^ the 
Territorial League of Mercy Sec- 
retary outlined the true char- 
acteristics league of mercy work- 
ers should strive to possess. Mrs. 
Colonel William Ross, the Pro- 
vincial Director of Women's Or- 
ganizations was also present at 
this gathering. Brigadier Pritchett 
concluded the meeting with 
prayer. 




Mrs. Lieutenant Jack Fearnall presents Divisional project eift to Lieutenant 

Lillian Spence (second from right) while Major Margaret Green (right) and 

Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Moulton observe. 

FAREWELL AT MOUNT HAMILTON 



SOUTHERN Ontario officers, 
soldiers euid friends filled the 
Mount Hamilton, Ont., hall to 
overflowing to express farewell 
to Major Margaret Green and 
Lieutenant LilUan Spence. 

At this time the Hamilton 
Temple Songsters (R. Merritt) 
sang "At Thy Command", and 
the Mount Hamilton Corps Band 
(R. Ramm) played "Happy Mem- 
ories". 

Major Ivan McNeilly of Gait 
represented the officers and local 
officers in words of tribute to the 
farewelling officers. Songster Pi- 
anist Sandra Noakes, of Brant- 
ford, represented the young peo- 
ple in a sincere word of appreci- 
ation for worthy service. 



Both Major Green, the Chan- 
cellor, and Lieutenant Lillian 
Spence replied and in a spirit of 
deep renewal pledged again 
loyalty to Christ and love to the 
people. Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Moulton, the Divisional Com- 
mander, dedicated the Lieutenant 
under the colours and prayed 
for Rhodesia and the special as- 
signment awaiting her in the 
new land. The Lieutenant has 
been appointed to the Teacher 
Training Department at Howard 
Institute. 

Mrs. Lieutenant Jack Fearnall 
of Dunsmure, a Training College 
sessional colleague, presented 
Lieutenant Spence with a tape 
recorder from the division. 




ParticipajnU in cake-cutting ceTcmony at Ckirncr Brook Citadel included 

Major and Mrs. Hubert Jennings (l«t). Colonel and Mrs. Leslie Pindred, 

Mrs, Major Arthur Pile, Mrs. Mary Rideout, oldest soldier on the roll, 

Major Pike and yt}ung Robert Banks. 

Celebrations at Comer Brook 



ANOTHER milestone was reach- 
ed at Comer Brook Citadel, 
Nfld., when the forty-fourth an- 
niversary celebrations were con- 
ducted. Special guests on this oc- 
casion were Colonel and Mrs. 
Leslie Pindred, accompanied by 
Major and Mrs. Arthur Pike, Di- 
visional Oflflcers. 

On the Saturday evening the 
band, songsters and singing com- 
pany joined forces to present a 
welcome meeting, followed by a 
luncheon in the young people's 
hall. At the latter gathering Mrs. 
Mary Rideout, oldest soldier in 
the corps, lit the candles on the 
auiniversary cake, assisted by the 
youngest soldier, Robert Banks. 
Greetings were extended by 
Major Herbert Snelgrove on be- 
half of the Corner Brook Temple 
Corps. Other speakers were Corps 
Sergeant-Major A. G. Hiscock 
and Colonel Pindred. 

Sunday was a day of rich 
spiritual blessing. The afternoon 
featured the youth of the corps, 
as brownies, guides, cubs, scouts 
and Sunday school children pa- 



Anniversary Observed 

F)RTY-FIRST anniversary 
meetings were recently held 
at Hampden, Nfid., with Lieuten- 
ant Frances Vincent as the guest 
speaker. 

On the Saturday evening the 
comrades of the corps gathered 
for an anniversary tea. Brother 
Elias Warren, the oldest soldier, 
cut the anniversary cake. 

The Sunday morning holiness 
meeting was climaxed with a 
number of comrades, kneeling at 
the Mercy Seat, giving their 
lives to God. During the after- 
noon praise meeting a number of 
corps cadet certificates were pre- 
sented. Lieutenant Vincent chal- 
lenging the young people to use 
their talents for God. 

The salvation meeting was pre- 
ceded by a march of witness, 
and an open-air meeting was 
held at the home of a shut-in 
comrade. Four children knelt at 
the Mercy Seat during the testi- 
mony period, and in the prayer 
meeting which followed a teen- 
ager joined them. 



raded down the streets of the 
city, accompanied by the band 
and timbrel brigade. They return- 
ed to the citadel to enjoy a youth 
rally, at which time a number 
of proficiency badges were pre- 
sented. 

Twelve soldiers were sworn-in 
during the evening salvation 
meeting. Following Colonel Pin- 
dred's stirring Bible address, 
many dedications were made and 
twelve seekers knelt at the Mercy 
Seat claiming forgiveness for 
their sins. This successful event 
was under the direction of the 
corps officer. Major Hubert Jen- 
nings. 

Peterview Festivities 

FIFTY-SEVENTH corps anni- 
versary meetings were con- 
ducted at Peterview, Nfld., by 
Brigadier and Mrs. Cecil Patey. 

iSie visiting guests were warm- 
ly welcomed in the holiness meet- 
ing and the Brigadier delivered 
a most challenging address, Mrs. 
Patey conducting a period of per- 
sonal witness. 

At the afternoon citizens' rally 
civic and government officials 
were present, as well as repre- 
sentatives from local organiza- 
tions. The Botwood Citadel Band 
supplied music for the occasion. 
Songster Vina Langdon of Bot- 
wood bringing a vocal item. Pro- 
fessor John Lundrigan of the 
Memorial University of New- 
foundland, chairman on this oc- 
casion, was introduced by Mr. 
Harold Collins, M.H.A. Brigadier 
Patey spoke on the theme "The 
furtherance of the gospel". 

The evening meeting was under 
tlie leadership of Mrs. Brigadier 
Patey and several seekers were 
registered. 

An anniversary cake, decorated 
with fifty-seven candles, had 
been baked and donated by the 
home league, and following a 
short devotional period Brother 
William Blake and Doreen Sam- 
son participated in a candle-light- 
ing ceremony. 

Among other special events re- 
cently enjoyed at Peterview was 
the enrolment of twenty-two 
junior soldiers. At the close of 
this gathering several seekers 
were recorded. 
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Commlssboer and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

JtKkion'! Point Camp, Sun., Aug. i; long 
Beach, California, Sat.-Wed., August 
17-21 

Colonel and Mrs. L Pindred 

Jackson'l PoinJ, Sun., August 18 
Colonel and Mn. F, Moulloni Jockton's 

Point, Sun., Augutt 25 
Colonel and Mn. Alfred DIxen (R)! Jock- 

son't Point, Sun., July 28 

TERRITORIAL EVANOEUST— 
Major ond Mri. Ceorg* Clarke: Dover- 
court, Sgn., July 28 

OFFICIAL GAZEHE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS — 
PROMOTIONS — 
To be Brigadier 

Major Rita Howell 
To ba Major 

Captain Alnrta King 
To be Captain 

lieutenonJ Gary Venables 

APPOINTMENTS-— 

Brigadiar$ Mildred Battrick, Western On- 
tario Divisional Headquarters (Divi- 
sional Chancellor]; Kenneth Graham, 
The Salvation Army Canadian Red 
Shield Services, Soest, Germany (Senior 
Supotvlsorjj Ruth Knowles, Toronto 
Training College (Chief Women's Side 
OfScerlj George Noble, Lethbridgei 
Horold Sharp, Metro Toronto Divisional 
Headquarters (Divisional Chancellor); 
Clayton Thompson, Norfis Arm 

Majors Olive Feltham, Newfoundland 
Provincial Headquarters (Cashier and 
Statistician); Margaret Green, Terri- 
torial Headquarters, Field Deportment; 
l?eginald Mailman, Quebec and East- 
ern Ontario Divisionol Headquarters 
(Divisional Chancellor); John Horton, 
Territorial Headquarters, Welfare Serv- 
ices Department; Hayward Nosov^orfhy, 
Bay Roberts; Willard Rea, Territorial 
Headquarters, Property Department; 
Zeversa Richards, Toronto Training 
College; Aubrey Rideout, Territorial 
Headquarters (Assistant Printing and 
Publishing Secretarylj (van Robinson, 
The Salvation Army Red Shield Serv- 
ices, Hemer, Germany; Janet Russell, 
Territorial Headquarters, Youth and 
Candidates Department |Candidates' 
Section) 

Captains Stanley Anthony, Newfoundland 
Training College (Men's Side Officer); 
Ronald Broye, Newfoundland Provin- 
cial Headquarters (Assistant Welfore 
Officer and Hospital Chaplain); Mar- 
jorie Burton, Special Work; Ion Car- 
michael. Western Ontario Divisional 
Headquarters, Welfare ond Counselling 
Officer; Roy Cola, Birchy Boy; Maxwell 
Feaner, Clarenville; Bramwell Foote, 
Dover; Linda Hussey, Newfoundland 
Provincial Headquarters; Willie Love- 
less, Springdole; Boyca Martin, Pilley's 
Island; Veno Poole, Forest Lawn; Wil- 
lie Reader, Lower Island Covo; Violet 
Reid, Territorial Headquarters, League 
of Mercy Department; Harold Rideout, 
Labrador City; James Struthers, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Divisional Headquarters (pro tern); 
Bramwell Thorne, Long Pond; Gilbert 
Verhey, Alberta Divisional Headquar- 
ters, Welfare and Counselling Offtcor; 
David Welsh, Seal Cove, W.B.; Audrey 
Wilson, Territorial Headquarters; 
Pamela Woods, Territorial Headquar- 
ters, Editorial Department 

Lieutenants Lina Ash, Rocky Harbour; 
Douglas Burry, Manuel's Cove; Rosa- 
lind Burry, Cottle's Island; Melvin 
Chipp, Change Islands; Judy Cooper, 
Cottrell's Cove; Frances Duffett, New- 
foundland Training College; Florence 
Froize, Bridgeport; Stephen French, 
Moreton's Horbour; Viola Gates, Ar- 
nolds Cove; David Goulding, Carman- 
ville North; Doreen Hollelt, Newfound- 
lond Provincial Headquarters; Wanda 



ORDER YOUR 
RALLY DAY SUPPLIES NOW 



Pott Cards 

Premolion Day 

Rally Day 
Togs 
Buttons 
Pi«gramme Folders 

Programme Books 

PromoHon Doy oikI Roily Day (Abingdon) 
Promotion and Rally Day (Standan!) 

RALLY DAY FAVOURS 

IJ Inch "Animal" wooden rulers 

"Rally Day" Pencils 

"Rally Day" Ribbons 
"Roily Day" Ribbons 



30c per doi. $2.35 per 100 
30( per doz. $3.35 per 100 

95c per 50 

55c per doi. $3,95 per 100 
$3.50 per 100 

40« 
55< 



10c each $8.50 per 100 

6c eoch 65c per doi, 

45c per dox. $3.75 per 100 



Name of corps imprinted (minimum order 100) $6.00 per 100 

Book Marks 

Books of the Bible, The Bealilvdes, Twenly-lhird Psalm, 

The Lord's Prayer, The Ten Commandments and 

Onward Chrlilian Soldiers 27c per doz. $1,65 per 100 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Ontario. 



Inder, Corner Brook Citodel (Youth Of- 
ficer); Olga Jenkins, Little Bay Islands; 
Amy Jewer, South Dildo; Calvin and 
Mae Layte, Bridgewater; Carol Lean, 
HickrtKin's Harbour; Cecil Maye, 
Hampden; Roland Murphy, Bale Verte; 
Ralph Pilgrim, Griquet; Joan Pretty, 
Coltrall's Cove (Assistant); Juanito 
Rondell, Woodstock; Mabel Rawlins, 
Toronto Training College; Jacob Smith, 
Englee; Renee Strickland, Greenspond; 
Charles and Rita Stride, Horwood; 
Frances Viivcent, Lower Lance Cove; 
Maurice Wells, Lushes Bight; Bernice 
Winsor, Woodstock; Mary Wiseman, 
Glovers Harbour; Rowena Woodford, 
Foirbank; Margaret Yetman, Garnish 

MARRIAGE— 

Lieutenant Edward Pearce, out of Wind- 
sor Citadel, Ont., on June 26, 1966, 
and now stationed at Perth, Ont., to 
Lieutenant Beverly Robinson, out of 
Windsor Citadel, Ont., on June 25, 

1967, at Windsor Citadel, on July 5, 

1968, by Brigadier Cyril Gillinghom. 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commonder 



RELIGION IN THE NEWS 

• LONDON — The Billy Graham Evangel- 
istic Associalien has (usi released lis 
newest production, "Two a Penny", 
which received a standing ovation from 
the distinguished oudlence present al lis 
world premiere. 

Featuring Cliff Richards in the leading 
roll, the film epllomlzes Ihe Christian 
call to today's troubled world In a way 
which even the sceptics have had to 
notice. One critic summed up the whole 
story this way: "If all religion were as 
lively and astutely presented as this, il 
couldn't fail to win some battles . , . 
maybe even the war." 



Attention 
Salvationist Vacationers 

Owner of Trailer — Tent — or 
both? Special area for same at 
Jackson's Point Divisional Camp. 
Rales as follows:- 

Wlthout electricity — 
$1.50 per night 

With electricity — 
$2.50 per night 

Washroom and other facilities 
available. Please contact Camp 
Management, Jackson's Point Di- 
visional Camp, Jackson's Point, 
Onlario. 

Telephone: Sultan 722-5751 



MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will aselst In 
the seaixh for missing relatives. 
Please read the list below, and If you 
Icnow tlie present address of any per- 
son listed, or any Information which 
will be helpful In continuing tlie 
search, kindly contact the Teen's 
Social Service Secretary, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your en- 
velope "Inquiry". 

BRIGGS, Charles Edmond (Ted). 
Could use the surname of WALKEfl. 
Bom March 13, 1918. Served In Air 
Force; pUot. Serial No. R 6M56. Was 
last known to have a Wlnnlpee- ad- 
dress. Moved about considerably In 
weatem Canada, Urgent that we, or 
a Salvation Army officer in area, be 
contacted. Will not give out address 
without permission. 68-328 

BRUSKl, Peter and Cecelia. From 
Tukola, Poland, in 1920. Have two 
sons. Inquirer la Edwin Szykowny. 
we have hia Australian address. Are 
these people known to anyone? 68-299 
CASEY, Harold Joseph. Born March 
22, 1907, in Dartford, Kent, England. 
Height 6' 6". Brown eyes. Dark 
brown hair. lyett home about 1924 and 
was last heard from In 1934 when 
living at RoUa, B.C. His sister. Mrs. 
Madeleine IMorgan, wishes to get in 
touch with him. 67-650 

HARMS, Edwin William. Born Feb- 
ruary IS, 1344, in QlenbUBh, Sask. 
Single. Has worked as chef's helper, 
dishwasher in caf4 and logger. Left 
home about 1959. Last report concern- 
ing him received 1967. Parents: 
Abram and Annie Harms, Vander- 
hoof, B.C. Family anxious to know of 
his well-b e 1 n g and whereabouts. 
Brother, Jacob, Edgerton, Alberta, in- 
quiring. 68-264 

HAYSTEAD, Mr. Alfred Alexander. 
Bom March 25, 1910, at Faldlng, On- 
tario. Iiaat heard of at time of Win- 
nipeg Flood (1950). Parents: WlUa 
(nee: Vankoughnett) and Alfred Hay- 
stead. Ijabourer. His niece, Mrs. 
Norma Jean Austin (n4e; Bushey), 
enquires. Her mother, who is his sis- 
ter. Is very ill. 66-197 

HENDRY, Robert Franklin. Bom In 
Toronto, November 28, 1918 or 1919. 
In 1946 he was driver for the Toronto 
Transit Commission — streetcars, bua 
(CJray Coach). Served with Air Force. 
Serial No. R, 80850. Liast contact was 
September, 1949. Parents: Harry Cecil 
and Clara Hendry (n«e: Porter). He 
has used his mother's maiden name 
as his surname. His wife's maiden 
name Us George Jessie Metz. His 
daughter Is Mary Elizabeth. Does 
anyone know anything of present 
whereabouts or circumstances? Ad- 
dress will not be forsvarded without 
consent. 68-332 

KOSKINEN, George (Yrjo), Family 
of. We know of Mr. Koskinen's de- 
cease but would like to locate his two 
sons and daughter, Mra. Sylvia Mc- 
Coskey, who we are told moved to 
Wlnnlpee, Manitoba, Cannot be lo- 
cated there. Does anyone know their 
present or earlier whereabouts? A sis- 
ter of father In Finland enquires. 

68-14 
KRAUSE, Fred Louis. Born March 23, 
1931, In Montreal. Married Mirjam 
Krause (n6e: NIsanen). Has two chil- 
dren: Henry Steven and Elsie Ingrid. 
Parents: A. Krause and Elizabeth. 
Has worked as labourer and stockroom 
worker. Worked for Johns Manville, 
West Hill, Ontario, and T. Baton Cc.; 
Yorkdale, Toronto, Ont. Was last 
heard of November 22, 1966. Is very 
much missed by wife and children 
who desire his return. 67-129 



LACE, David William, Could be using 
sumatne of THOMAS or THOMPSON. 
ParentB: Henry and Madge Lace. 
Tliey live In New Orleans, La., 
U.S.A., and are the enaulrers. Born 
April 17, 1951, In England. Height 
r>" 4". Weight 120 lbs. Blue eyes, 
brown hair— probably crew cut. Bald 
spot at back of head, fair ccmplexlon, 
a slightly Irish accent. To U.S.A. 
April 25, 1961. arriving In New Tork, 
N.T. His alien registration number 
A-12-550-326. On May 27, 1966, left 
home for school and has not been 
seen since by parents. Card written 
October 21, 1966, and postal stamped 
Waukegan, 111. If In Canada pleaee 
contact us or see nearest Salvation 
Army officer, showing him this ad- 
vertisement. 68-288 
LEQASSICK, Stuart J. Sometimes 
reverses Christian name and becomes 
John Stuart Legasslck, Bora March B, 
1922. Was a pilot In World War II. 
Is a member of a heart study group, 
and the director of this group Is very 
anxious to make contact. At time of 
telephone conversations with him 
made In 1965 and 1967 he was in 
U.S.A. where he is accustomed to live. 
However, could be living in Canada or 
known to someone here. Who can 
assist us? Important! No address for- 
warded without consent. 68-283 
MACK, Frederick William (Bill), Bom 
Febraary 18, 1917, at MoNutt, Sask. 
Single. Part of right Index finger 
missing. Parents: Phillip and Eliza- 
beth (nie: Schneider) Mack. Sister 
inquires. His father very ill. 68-289 
METHOT, Joseph Eugene Leo (Jimmy 
and or Leo). Bom April 9, 1928, at 
Paris, Ontario. Bilingual. Possibly 
married and wife's name could be 
Isabelle. Haa two large scars on back 
and one on wrist. Thought to be a 
mechanic. Though last seen Decem- 
ber, 1950, is known to have been in 
Toronto Since. Father deceased. His 
mother and brother, Clark, are both 
anxious to renew contact. 68-312 
MISKIMIN, Almerle James (Mick). 
Bora March 22, 1905 (?) at Thessalon, 
Ontario. Was a C.P.R. track worker. 
Last known to live in Blind River, 
Ontario, where his daughter still lives. 
Has a son living in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Divorced. Parents: Samuel 
and Emily Mlsklmin. Mra. Huitson 
Mlskimln enquires. 67-373 
Mcmullen, Michael Casey (Mike). 
Born June 15, 1949, In Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S.A. Single. Height 6'. 
Weight about 150 lbs. Has scar above 
elbow of left arm. Likes to work with 
wood, lASt heard from August 80, 
1967, when he was on his vacation. 
Parents: Arthur and Betty McMuUen. 
A friend believes he planned to come 
to Canada. Parents most concerned. 

68-327 
NIELSEN, Johannes. Born at Trane- 
kaer, Denmark, on May 28, 1902. To 
Canada about 1929. Last known ad- 
dress KamloopB, B.C. Worked In for- 
est. Brother, Alfred L. Nielsen, en- 
quires. Inheritance. 66-674 
POULSCN, BJarne. Born September 4, 
1935, In Copenhagen, Denmark. Spent 
most of his childhood in children's 
homes. Left Denmark, April 7, 1962. 
In 1963 he lived at 349 Chatham St., 
Windsor, Ontario. There is an Inheri- 
tance for him from his mother's 
estate. Liawyer seeking him. 68-314 
RADUTESCO, Ino Vawnateanne. 
Single. Born in Istanbul, Turkey, on 
July 4, 1932. Studied In London and 
Paris for seven years and learned 
several languages. Proficient in short- 
hand and typing. Leaving Paris, she 
came to Canada and became Cana- 
dian citizen. Lived here for nine 
years, then returned to England from 
where she last wrote her mother, Mns. 
Olga Radutesoo. viho is the inquirer. 
Ttie latter lives In Australia. Last let- 
ter — September, 1965. Cannot be lo- 
cated In England, so It is thought she 
may have returned to Canada. Can 
anyone enlighten? 68-270 
TURNEAU, Northcote William (North 
or Bill). Bom May 28, 1928, in Poots- 
cray, Melbourne, Australia. Fair hair, 
blue eyes, about 6' 1" tall, speech 
slow but distinct, has had broken 
nose. By trade Is a fitter and turner 
but has worked in diamond and coal 
mining. Also worked at Snow River 
Dam Works In Australia. Left Aus- 
tralia In 1954. Father: same name. 
Mother; Mrs. Selina Turneau. She Is 
enquirer and longs to hear from son. 
Last contact 13 years ago. Concerned 
about well-being. Can anyone help? 

6S-31S 
WALKER, Samuel Dobson. Bora In 
Hamilton, Scotland, June 11, 1892. 
Worked at one time In logging camp 
(1927). Presumed to have lived in 
Glace Bay, N.S„ area on coming to 
Canada in 1920. Brother, Andrew, died 
In 1967. Estate Involved but daugh- 
ters, Sarah Dobson Walker and Helen 
Hallday Houston Walker, also desire 
to contact. We have address. 68-273 



FOR SALE 

Woman's serge speaker uniform, size 
14, like new; $25.00. Contact Mrs. B. 
Williams, 104 Irving Ave., Oltawa 3, 
Ont. 

* ♦ ♦ 

One Salvation Army shield-type neon 
sign. Excellent condition. Contact Captain 
Cliff Williams, 42 Geneva Street, Ottawa 
3, Ontario. 
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I MUSICAL m 

THE SINGER 



AND HIS SONG 

THHERE are four ways of presenting familiar songs which allow for 
endless variety: 

1. Present the song as originally written, using the original tunc 
or the tune most often associated with the song. 

2. Present familiar words with a new tune. 

3. Present new words with a familiar tune. 

4. Present both familiar words and a familiar tune which are 
usually not associated. 




The ears of an audience re- 
ceive great pleasure from famiUar 
sounds. Suggestions (2), (3) and 
(4) allow the singer to give both 
the pleasure of something famil- 
iar and the interest of something 
new. Make certain, however, that 
these are not done just for the 
sake of novelty but that the 
words and time make a good 
marriage. 

Now for a final word about 
what makes a good song. A good 
song, along with having good 
words and good music, is one 
which is written for the voice. 
Obvious, isn't it? But it is not 
always remembered. Words are 
many times written to music 
which was composed for a vehicle 
of expression other than the 
voice. At best these are "stunts" 
and often not very clever ones. 
They are generally not only dif- 
ficult to sing, because the ex- 
pression of the voice was not in 
mind when the music was writ- 
ten, but they are not worth the 
bother. So much glorious music 
has been written for the voice 
that the singer need not travel 
to this last resort. 

From the never ending list of 
good songs a singer must choose 
his songs, his repertoire. "What is 
a good song for me?" "How do 
I choose from all the songs I 
would like to sing, those with 
which I can communicate?" 

Type of voice 

The starting point is, of course, 
the voice. What type of voice do 
you possess? Is it a voice with a 
popular sound or one with a 
classical sound? If your voice 
lends itself best to the more popu- 
lar types of songs, such as bal- 
lads and folk songs, then these 
are the songs with which you will 
best communicate. An attempt to 
go "fancy" will probably mean 
a loss of communication. The 
classical voice will maintain best 
communication with the songs 
styled for it and an attempt to 
go "folksy" will probably meet 
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with little success. The [wpular 
type songs often do a better job 
of communicating than the class- 
ical. It is perhaps because the 
ballad or folk singer is most con- 
scious of the song while the class- 
ical singer is often most conscious 
of the voice, and in an attempt 
to produce beautiful sounds the 
words arc lost. 



astrous. She made a fourtli at- 
tempt and for the fourth time 
the word "weeping" reached the 
breaking jwint, when the sugges- 
tion was shouted from the n-ar 
of the hall: "Why don't you liy 
a lower Hmb, lassie?" 

If you have a limited vocal 
range which causes you to fear 
singing too high or tiKi low, and 
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It is fun to experiment oc- 
casionally with songs which are 
of a style diffierent from your 
own. Some singers are so versatile 
that they seem to communicate 
with whatever they choose, but 
most singers have the best results 
by choosing one side of the fence 
from which to speak. 



Use restraint 

Whatever the style of the \oice 
the singer should always practise 
restraint, which is one of the rules 
for good singing. A singer should 
never appear to be singing as 
high, as low, or as loud as he 
can sing. The audience should 
never be made to wonder, '"Is he 
going to make it?" but should 
Feel the singer has much more 
to give if he wishes. Avoid songs 
which tax or force the voice. 

A soprano, who was known for 
always attempting to sing much 
higher than she was able, was 
giving a recital. She began to 
sing, "I'll hang my heart on the 
weeping willow tree", and upon 
reaching the word, "weeping", 
her voice, which was stretched 
beyond its limits, cracked. Two 
more attempts were similarly dis- 



if you use the voice properly, try 
l)ractising your songs in a key 
higher or lower (depending on 
your range problem) than the 
key in which the song will be 
sung. This stretching of the voice 
can be most beneficial. 

When you practise in a higher 
key and then lower, the key for 
singing the top notes will seem 
much easier; and when you prac- 
tise in a lower key and then raise 
the key for singing, the bottom 
notes arc not so difficult. 



Vocal exercises 

Range and volume can be ex- 
tended with vocal exercises under 
qualified supervision. Many sing- 
ing teachers believe in a vigorous, 
well-planned daily routine of 
vocal exercises which keep the 
voice in top condition, thus al- 
lowing the singer to handle with 
ease the technical difficulties 
which arise in singing. Other 
teachers believe in working out 
a problem as it arises in a song 
by helping the student to devise 
a technique which can be used 
whenever a similar problem 
arises. Both methods have pro- 
duced many successful singers. 



When you learu the techniques 
of .singing you an" able to expand 
your repertoire of songs. You no 
hmger need to avoid songs which 
you woidd like to sing, but which 
present a vocal problem you can- 
not handle. 

Your personality as well as 
your voice should help detemiine 
your choice of songs. In choosing 
songs which contain an expres- 
sion of your personality, you are 
better able to give life to the 
.song. You are most comfortable 
with songs which express things 
as you would express them. 

Some experiuienting must be 
done to find the songs with whicli 
you can communicate. .And when 
you do you will know it! You 
can sense whether there is a clear 
channel between you and your 
hearens or whether there is some 
interference. If you are asked to 
repeat a song you know you 
have conununicated. When you 
find a good song through which 
you can speak, use it and use it 
often. The more you use it the 
more it will become yours. It is 
rather like the cellist who always 
played only one note on his cello, 
anci when asked why he explain- 
ed, "Others are still looking. I 
have found it!" A certain singer 
may become identified with a 
certain song, and that singer and 
his interpretation are always re- 
membered when the song is 
heard. It is forever his! This is 
communication at its best. 

An unfortunate identification 
somethnes develops, as in die case 
of the singer who could not pro- 
nounce the letter "s" when it 
preceded an "h", but whose fav- 
ourite solo was "Ship Ahoy," The 
audience was always greatly de- 
lighted to be treated to shouts 
of "Hip ahoy . . . and loudly I 
cried: hip ahoy!" The voice was 
good but the choice of songs left 
much to be desired. Those who 
heard him will always remember 
him when they hear "Ship 
Ahoy", 

(To be continued) 
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THOUGHTS ON LIFE 

it^ Our young five-year-old _ has a 
rather luiique way of aanouncing his bore- 
dom. He has a peculiar whistle which gives 
the effect of an approachiiu; train coining 
round a bend. At home it sounds very 
amusing, but once or twice during a silent 
spot in a meeting it has proven to be a 
source of embarrassment. 

For all of us life at times can become 
boring, frustrating and diflicult. A noted 
philosopher once said downheartedly, 
Sometimes I think I have spent niy entire 
existence in laboriously doing nothmg". A 
great emperor declared, "I have tried every- 
thing and nothing seems of any profit". 
The Indian poet Tagpre wrote, "I^ have 
spent my days stringing and unstringing 
my instrument while the song I came to 
sing remains imsung"! 

Taken by themselves, your life and mine 
are probably very insignificant affairs. 
However, if properly viewed as small but 
vital parts in God's great programme of 
the ages, they become of infinite impor- 
tance. No one else can fill the particular 
spot God has assigned to you, nor take on 
the tasks that He has laid across your 
pathway. 

If each day you pick every little flower 
of duty that grows along the way, by 
nightfall you will have as big a bouquet 
as you can carry, and fragrance enough to 
please the One you serve. 

We can take the monotony out of life 
by learning the true value of time, the 
success of perseverence, the pleasure of 
working, the worth of character, the influ- 
ence of example, the wisdom of economy, 
the virtue of patience and the power of 
love! 

GOD'S ADVERTISEMENT 

■irit Today has been dark and stormy, 
reminding me of a story I read about a 
little ^irl. She had been watching colour 
television when her daddy called her to 
look out the window to see the beautiful 
rainbow. As she looked she commented, 
"It's very nice, but what does it advertise"? 
The little television "fan" was not too far 
off in asking that question, for the rainbow 
is God's way of advertising His covenant 
with creation. 



The multicoloured rainbow in Noah's 
day was a reminder that the flood was past 
and would never recur. Today it still speaks 
of God's faithfulness and reminds us that 
in wrath He remembers mercy. 

As the storm recedes in the east, the 
western sun is painting a beautiful, com- 
plete rainbow against a backdrop of clouds. 
What does it advertise? It tells me that 
it takes darkness and light to make a rain- 
bow. If we are to appreciate the dealings 
of God in providence, we need both clouds 
and sunshine. During the storm there is 
no rainbow — it comes after the storm is 
over. 

Though today the clouds are drifting 
Far across the stormy sea. 
There's a rainbow shining somewhere 
That will someday shine for me. 

FLOWER ARRANGING 

-jSriir Crumple a piece of aluminum foil 
and fit it into the bottom of a vase, then 
arrange the flowers, punching holes through 
the foil with the stems and pushing the 
flowers down as far as you want. With 
aluminum foil in the vase, flowers stay 
fresh and the water clean twice as long 
as usual. 

USE THE PROPER 
SEASONING 

■i!!n!!r A few months ago we had a spe- 
cial guest at home league who emphasized 
in her demonstration that "It's all in the 
proper seasoning" as to whether our cook- 
ing is successful or not. 
Here is a "Savoury Salmon LoaP' recipe. 
J/j cup buttered crumbs 
2 eggs sUghtly beaten 
Yi cup milk 
1 lb, can salmon 

1 tsp. lemon juice 
Yi tsp. salt 

dash of pepper 
Yi tsp. sage 

2 tsps. chopped onion 

1 tbsp. chopped parsley 

1 tbsp. melted butter 

Combine ingredients in order given. Pack 
firmly in buttered loaf pan and bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 to 40 
minutes. 



THE PLEASURE BOOK 

•^ck The theme for one of our family 
devotions last week was "Bless the Lord, 

my soul, and forget not all his benefits" 
(Psahn 103:2). 

We are told of a Christian woman who 
was noted for her sweet and cheerful at- 
titude. One way of developing her thank- 
ful way of life came about by keeping a 
"pleasure book". When asked about its con- 
tents, she gladly opened it, revealing many 
entries for each day — items that had caused 
her to rejoice and give thanks. For instance, 
a ty]}ical page included the following: 
"Received a kind letter from a dear friend ; 
"Talked to a bri|ht, happy girl and was 
blessed by her testimony"; "Saw a beautiful 
flower in a window". 

May all of us keep a mental "pleasure 
book" to make certain that we "forget not 
all His benefits". 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

•A-jif The grass is always greener on 
the other side of the fence. Most of us have 
such poor eyesight that we can see the 
things we don't have, far better than the 
things we do have. 

Happiness does not consist in the abund- 
ance of thinp which we possess, but in 
the appreciation of the little we do have. 
While we envy others who have so much 
more than we, there are many more who 
envy us because they have even less. 

If we could look at our blessings through 
the eyes of others, and compare them with 
the troubles and trials of those who are 
far worse off than we are, there would 
be no room for grumbling or complaining. 

You may have heard of the yoimg couple 
who wished to dispose of their home, so 
they contacted a real estate agent. He 
came and took a picture of the house and 
its surroundingSj then gave a clear and ac- 
curate description of the place to the 
local newspaper. When the owner of the 
house read the advertisement he was sttm- 
ned. He rushed to the telephone to call 
the realtor saying, "The deal is off! My 
home is not for sale. All my life I've been 
looking for a house like you described, but 

1 never knew I had it until I read the 
'ad' in the paper." 
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LET'S GO SOUTH TO CANADA 



AT first reading the above title 
■^^ one would be pardoned for 
thinking that he must be talking 
to either an Eskimo or someone 
stranded near the North Pole. 
Actually, he could be talking to 
someone in Detroit, because ow- 
ing to a broad curve in the shore- 
line of the Detroit River, the fifth 
largest city in the United States 
does lie north of Windsor. 

Windsor is one of Canada's 
great industrial communities. 
Five Canadian and American 
railways serve it, and it is the 
terminus of six provincial rail- 
ways. It is a port on the St. 
Lawrence Waterway System and 
is served from the United States 
by the Ambassador Bridge, the 
longest international suspension 
bridge in the world, as well as the 
Detroit- Windsor Tunnel, running 
under the river. Both of these 
arteries are taxed to their limit 
by the large stream of traffic they 
carry. 

The area was first settled by 
the French in the latter part of 
tlae eighteenth century. In 1796, 
after the acquisition of Michigan 
by the United States, the hamlet 
of Sandwich was created to re- 



Fourth article in an inferesHng 

"Know Your Canada" series 

by Mrs. Captain Maxena Wilson 



place Detroit as the Capital of 
the Western District of Upper 
Canada. 

In 1820-1830, travellen from 
Detroit to Upper Canada would 
have taken a ferry from the foot 
of Woodward Avenue (Detroit) 
and crossed the river to a settle- 
ment known as "La Traverse" 
("The Crossing" or "The 
Ferry"). This was the site of a 
new town which was laid out in 
1830. This new town was called 
Windsor. Its growth was not 
spectacular, for it was not until 
1892 that Windsor became a city. 

However, with the coming of 
the automobile, and with its 
neighbour across the river becom- 
ing the automotive capital of the 
world, Windsor experienced tre- 
mendous growth. This growth 
was consolidated in 1935 when 
all the border municipalities were 
amalgamated with Windsor. 



There are some 490 industries 
located in the city with well 
diversified products, which make 
for a healthy economy. However, 
the main industry is s^ll automo- 
bile manufacture. All of this in- 
dustry makes Windsor a growing, 
busy city of over 2CK),0(X) iieople. 

Windsor is much more than an 
industrial city. It is a university 
city. A small college named As- 
sumption has grown into one of 
the finest seats of higher educa- 
tion in Canada. The University 
of Windsor has a respected place 
among the universities of the 
world. 

Recently the city of Windsor 
embarked on a plan to beautify 
the city and the border ap- 
proaches. Already this has borne 
fruit in the picturesque Dieppe 
Gardens — an attractive, taste- 
fully laid out park on the shores 
of the Detroit River. Appro- 




View of picturesque Dieppe Gardens, Windjor, Ont., with Detroit skyline in faacl<ground 
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priately it is on the site of 
southern tpmiinus of the Under- 
ground Railway — tlie old escape 
route for Negro slaves fleeing 
from the United States to the 
freedom of Canada. Much of the 
Negro population of the Sotithem 
Ontraio area is descended from 
tliose who made use of this route. 

Overlooking the Detroit River 
and the Diepfie Gardens is the 
Cleary Auditorium, a border 
landmark. This building includes 
facilities for virtually any type 
of function, from conventions to 
stage productions to banquets. 

Located in Windsor's oldest 
brick house, built by Francois 
Baby in 1811, is the Hiram 
Walker Historical Museum. This 
very new museum is fast gaining 
nation-wide reputation as a place 
of particular interest to those 
with a love of Border lore. It 
holds the extensive collection of 
Detroit-Windsor area historical 
artifacts assembled by the late 
Dr. George F. MacDonald, a 
noted Windsor historian. 

The beautiful sunken gardens 
at Jackson Park are a place no 
visitor should miss. In recent 
years the city set out to remodel 
and beautify tliis attractive spot. 
Today it boasts one of the finest 
rose gardens in the country. Roses 
of every type and variety are on 
display here. 

No visit to Windsor would be 
complete without a visit to the 
many Essex County parks. The 
county, part of which is farther 
south than the northern border 
of California, boasts a 120-mile 
shoreline dotted with beautiful 
parkland and magnificent 
beaches. These parks are a per- 
petual delight and attraction for 
the visitors and fortunate citi- 
zens of this delightful area. 

OTTAWA 

rj^E itsm you hova on Ottawa — The 
A Nation's Capital, by Mrj. Captain 
Moxena Wilson, was read with great de- 
light by us, for it is our job to make 
Canadians aware of the national capilol. 
It is noted that Mrs. Wilson mentioned 
that the architect's drawings, master plan 
and models can be seen in the Daly 
Building. This has not bean true for the 
past three years. We moved in 1965, 

Our new office at 49 Sparks Street is 
open /Aonday to Friday from 9:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. It contoins graphic displays 
of Ottawa's past, present and future, 
f^ilm and slide showings on the Capitol 
ore ovallobla for groups and we gladly 
osslst those wishing to arrange group 
tours of the area. 

John TIdmon 

[for) Morrison Arnott, 

Chief, Information Services. 
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Becoming 
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Involved 

ALISTAIR COX 

describes the philosophy 

of a youth club for 

the unattached 



Reports from the Swinging Cify - 2 

Strategically placed in London's West End, adjactnt to Soho, 
centre of the night life of "the Swinging City", Regent Hall Sal- 
vationists have started to communicate with wayward youth. 

A CLUB for "severely" unat- 
tached young people « held 
in the youth centre of The Salva- 
tion Anny's Regent Hall Corps 
on Oxford Street in London. It 
opens at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
closes at 7 a.m. on Saturday. In 
winter the club stays open an 
hour or two later. 

L i g h t meals are on sale 
throughout the night at reason- 
ably cheap prices. A rhythm 
group usually plays from mid- 
night until 4 or 5 in the morning; 
a Juke box substitutes when live 
music is not available. 

About three hundred young 
})eople visit the club during an 
evening, although some stay for 
only a short while. On a recent 
evening, eighty entered in the 
first hour; at 10 p.m. there were 
ninety in the club; by 2 a.TO. 
there were one hundred and fifty; 
and from 5:30 to 6:30 some two 
hundred young people left the 
club. It is now clear that lack of 
space will force us to close the 
door when a certain number have 
entered. 

Club membership is almost en- 
tirely made up of what can only 
be described as "severely" unat- 
tached young people, who are 
sleeping rough, livmg in cheap 
hotels or lodgings j most of them 
out of work or at least unable to 
hold down a job for more than a 
month. They are, consequently, 
particularly open to influences 
damaging to personality, like 
drug addiction, sexual promiscu- 
ity or perversion, such as are en- 




couraged in some of the more 
pernicious nearby Soho night 
clubs. 

At present there are three full- 
time workers in the club. Peter 
Riddle (working at Regent Hall 
for one year before taking up 
studies at Birmingham Teachers 
Training College) and I spend 
all our time making contacts on 
the floor of tlie club; Joy Mer- 
chant organizes the canteen. In 
addition we have four male 
volunteers, members of The Sal- 
vation Army in their early, mid- 
dle and late twenties, who also 
spend a few hours on the floor 
or on the door of the club. Be- 
hind the bar, Joy recruits four or 
five voluntary female helpers to 
ser\'e throughout the evening. 
These are either Salvationists or 
members of local churches. 

From painful experience we 
have learned that we must be 



ATTRACTED BY THE BEAT— Young 
Combo from Belfast, Ireland, at the 

(See page 

highly selective in our choice of 
workers. Helpers on the floor are 
now handpicked and rigorously 
grilled on the philosophy of the 
club. 

At present the club functions 
largely because of the tolerance 
of Bill Daniel, the Regent Hall 
youth director. There is little 
doubt that, as the unattached 
work increases, his work with 
normal young people is seriously 
hampered. Immediate priority 
therefore needs to be given to the 
finding of our own separate ac- 
commodation. This, besides per- 
mitting the expansion of nonnal 
youth club activities, would allow 
the problem of why our club 
members are so severely unat- 
tached to be examined and 
tackled in a more worthwhile way 
than is possible at present. 



SIXTY-FIVE YEARS OF WEDDED BLISS 



A HAPPY event took place of a 
^^ Bracebridge, Ont., senior 
citizens' residence. The Pines, 
when Mr. and Mrs. McCauley 
celebrated the sixty-fifth anni- 



versary of their wedding day. 
They were married at the Lis- 
gar Street Corps, Toronto, in 
1903 by Brigadier Collier, Mov- 
ing to Gravenhurst, they gave 




faithful service In the corps, Mr. 
McCauley being the Corps 
Treasurer and Corps Secretary 
for many years. 

They both have a keen sense 
of humour and can recall many 
interesting events from the past. 
Both continue to wear uniform 
at The Pines whenever possible. 
Mrs. McCauley is the daughter 
of Mrs. Stickles who was re- 
sponsible for the re-opening of 
the Gravenhurst Corps. For her 
efforts she was awarded the 
Order of the Founder and was 
the first Canadian Salvationist 
to receive such an honour, 

Mr. McCauley is in his nine- 
tieth year and Mrs. McCauley is 
in her eighty-eighth year, 

— W,U, 

The happy couple cut the anniversary 
cake, flanked by the corps officers 
Aux.-Caplain and Mrs. Wm. Udell. 



people press in upon The Awakcners 
Jackson's Point Gospel Hootenanny 
seven). 

A single, all-night club serves 
only to emphasize the extent of 
the problem before us. The fact 
that 300 young people have of 
their own accord attached them- 
selves to a club run by The Sal- 
vation Army — in their opinion a 
bastion of that society which they 
despise — ^is significant. 

We have to become more posi- 
tively involved with the many 
young f>eople we are meeting, 
and this is only possible if we can 
make ourselves available to them 
in smaller groups outside the 
present highly restricted club 
hours. 

In its preventive role, the club 
has had success. Being a familiar 
landmark on the Soho scene, any- 
one who lands up in London with 
nowhere to go usually finds his 
way here before the evening is 
out. To a kid who has little 
money, fewer friends and who 
discovered that the streets of Lon- 
don are not paved with gold, the 
mention of a free club where it is 
possible to obtain a free meal 
from the "suckers" in charge is 
too much to resist. In this way 
we are able to contact youngsters 
who are way out of their depth 
in London life. 
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An indefatigable worker at the Port 
Simpson Outpost, B.C., Corps Treas- 
urer Edward Bryant, receives his 
Centennial Medal from the hands 
of Major Frederick Lewis, Divisional 
Commander for British Columbia 
North, 
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Literacy and the family 

BRIGADIER LAVINIA BENSON, M.A. talks about the effect of reading on family life and 
The Salvation Army's Involvement In a literary programme. 



TT has been estimated by 
-*• UNESCO that 700,000,000 
people in the world cannot read 
or write their own language and 
that a further 20,000,000 are 
added to tliis number each year. 
Such large numbers are diffi- 
cult to register in our minds. In 
human terms, here in Rhodesia, 
it means a breakdown in com- 
munication between parents and 
the child when he goes away to 
school. The young are becoming 
alienated from the older people 
because they have to adjust to a 
modem, new world which leaves 
the old almost untouched. 

Difficult situation 

In case of sickness or worry the 
child cannot contact the parent 
by letter, for it cannot be read 
or answered by the one to whom 
it is addressed, and often there 
is no one in the vilage literate 
enough to help. So tlie child 
turns to others and the value of 
his parents decreases. News from 
home is practically non-existent 
and the child feels alone and 
grows away from his own family. 
He turns to those who under- 
stand the things he is learning 
about. 

From a spiritual standpoint, it 
is difficult for people to develop 
when they are unable to read the 



Bible for thamelves. In meetings 
the same songs, which have been 
learned by heart, need to be used 
over and over again. Local lead- 
ers are hard to train because tliey 
cannot study alone nor are they 
able to make any record of what 
is being accomplished. 

Meeting the need 

In Rhodesia, The Salvation 
Army is trying to meet the need 
of illiterate adults, and officers 
are being trained to teach both 
Shona and Ndebele-speakitig peo- 
ple to read and write in their 
own language. Eight lia\e already 
qualified as supervisors and a fur- 
ther eleven as teachers at the 
Adult Literacy Bureau. Due to 
the generosity of Salvationists of 
the U.S.A. Central Territory a 
week-long course has just been 
concluded at Howard Institute. 
Twenty-five African officers have 
been released from teaching 
youngsters (for whom there are 
now sufficient teaclwrs) so they 
\vill have time to teach the adults. 

These twenty-five, imder the 
leadership of the Education Sec- 
retary and two members of the 
Rhodesian Adult Literacy Bu- 
reau, studied day and night so 
that they could become familiar 
with the specially prepared kits 
for teaching older people. 



Scanty shelter tor tlie poor 




Hong Kong is a 
city where ex- 
travagant luxury 
and bitter poverty 
are next-door 
neighbours. During 
the winter thou- 
sands of people 
spend the night in 
the open air with- 
out any protection 
against the cold. 
The Salvation 
Army tries to re- 
h'evc this need with 
warm blankets and 
a nourishing meal. 



Each officer will take a class 
of ten adults. I.arger classes are 
unsatisfactory because of the 
need for individual attention. 
When tlje first ten are reasonably 
proficient another ten will replace 
them. They will be taught read- 



ing, writing ai^ simple number 
work related to tii«ir daily 1 iv ing. 
I.atcr mi they will he able to 
undertake tlie course in simple 
English. We are hoping for a 
iriinimum number of KXl to l>e- 
c<.Tme literate in 1968 and this 
number will l>e «jiiall«*d or in- 
creased as more tcacheis and 
books become available. 

A similar course at Usher In- 
stitute, Matabeleland, will be held 
within a few days for those who 
speak Ndebele. There is no 
money for this, but we arc Roing 
ahead in faith! 




ABOVE; The guitar group at Ktmbc» commenced over two years ago, plays 
with enthusiasm and, like the accordion and flute bands, benefits from the 
musical knowledge of the Principal, Captain Geoffrey Blurtoa. BELOW: 
Captain Ernesto Swartele and Salvadonlsts organized relief operations when 
flooding hit the island of Turutamo, Brazil. SuppHes were flown to the 
destitute victims by helicopter which was loaned by the Brazilian Air Force. 




The Ministry of Prayer 

(Continued from page 5) 



really love God enough to trust 
Him witli everything. 

In this prayer we pray for the 
reign of the Holy Spirit in earth 
(not on earth as a spiritual at- 
mosphere) — as a Presence in men 
and women. He comes to the per- 
son whose mind, heart, hands, 
eyes, feet and emotions can be in- 
vaded by Him. 

This could be a prayer of resig- 
nation because we decide to give 
in to God. It could be a prayer of 
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desperation because we feel we 
cJinnot hold out against God. It 
could be a prayer of co-operation 
as we recognize that we are part 
of His kingdom and do not want 
to delay its coming in any degree. 
We live to obey Him, to do His 
will. This is the kernel of a "God- 
intoxicated life, the abiding pat- 
tern of sober, workaday hvmg" 
(Thomas Kelly). This is a com- 
plete surrender. This is the core 
of lioUness. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 
Darki« Huttaa is conipcBed lo bc- 
cwne a nKinbct »f a iHMorious gang 
of cruainab — ^Thc Brothers of the Red 
Hand. After many esrapadw and 
countless trii« to pruan Ilarkie bf- 
comes the };ang Iradrr, drawing; on 
all his running lo plan and exrrute 
tnanjr roblwrirs. He is captured again 
and his mother, unable to bear the 
shame of her son's ways, loses her 
reason and i* tonfined to a raental 
hcime._ Several of his old cotnpanions 
in crime are hun? for murder but 
Darlde feci* that his life was spared 
by divine intervention. He bag vowed 
to rob a boastful publican and, while 
searching their room, the baby of his 
victims smiles at him. Something hap- 
pens inside bun. NOW READ ON 

CHAPTER TEN 

Chased by a detective 

'TTHERE was something "soft" 
■*■ about Darkie. After that baby 
had smiled at him in the night 
lie could no more take the money 
than fly. The smile reminded him 
of the time he had visited one of 
his pals awaiting execution in 
Leicester Jail. He was a pleasant 
young fellow who had been drunk 
one night and suddenly had been 
pushed beyond the limit of his 
endurance by a nagging wife. 
The blow he had given her with 
the poker had not been an in- 
tended act of murder but he had 
now to pay the penalty. "I shall 
soon pass away," he had told his 
friend Darkie (whoj dressed as a 
sailor home from the sea, had 
come to see his "Uncle"), "but 
you will come to this too unless 
you mend your ways". For a long 
time Darkie had felt that many 
of the things he had lived by were 
no longer attractive. And now a 
child's smile had revealed this 
fact more clearly. 




There was as yet no sign of 
any permanent reformation in 
Darkie's life, however. After a 
half-hearted attempt to leave 
crime alone, he worked with a 
gang in Manchester. As he be- 
came better known to the police 
and before they could piece too 
many bits of evidence together 
against him, he found it advis- 
able to move away to Yorkshire. 
Sometimes after a crime he would 
go to a distant town, upset a 



the queue at the booking office 
he saw just behind him a real 
detective whom he had long sus- 
pected of beiJi^ on his track. In 
a loud voice Darkie booked to 
one of the intermediate towns 
on the journey. A little later he 
had the joy of hearing the "busy" 
book to the same town. Before 
the train got there, however, 
Darkie had changed his appear- 
ance and had left the train as a 
German tourist, shouting and 
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policeman with some minor es- 
capade and get himself safely 
locked up in the local jail while 
the police of the rest of the 
country were searching for the 
dangerous criminal. Or he would 
go away and get a job as a bath- 
ing machine attendant at some 
crowded resort for a season while 
the hue and cry died down. 
Sometimes he even foimd it ad- 
visable to get lost in London. 

On one such journey he dress- 
ed himself up as a detective who 
had been north on a jobj but in 




Slipping down the bank he rolled into the sea. 



gesticulating at a porter in a gib- 
berish which neither of them 
understood until the train had 
carried the detective out of his 
way. 

Satisfied with his own cunning, 
Darkie boarded the next train 
to London and as it roared 
through Newark he chortled at 
the thought of the detective's 
time-wasting search of that town 
for the man he had followed on 
to the train. 

Later the same day, and in 
another disguise, Darkie was 
drinking in a London public 
house when he saw the same de- 
tective and, greatly daring, frat- 
ernized with him, drinking and 
chatting for quite a time. 

Back to prison 

But perhaps Darkie's disguise 
was not so "hot" nor the detec- 
tive such a "dope", for a few 
days later Darkie was arrested in 
in the street in broad daylight 
by this same man. 

Having been identified at Scot- 
land Yard and sent back to 
Leeds, he was charged with a 
number of crimes and sentenced 
to ten years' penal servitude. 

One of his fellow prisoners, 
though only forty-five, had spent 
thirty-seven years within prison 
walls. He had been born in Hol- 
loway Jail. Another good-conduct 
"lifer" had murdered his wife 
when under the influence of drink 
and had been reprieved. 

Some of the warders were 
tough men. One who had earned 
an unenviable reputation for 
brutality struck a convict dovm 
for some trifling breach of the 
rules. Enraged at what he felt to 
be injustice Darkie so far forgot 
himself as to send the warder 
flying over some barrows just 
behind him. 



Next morning he was tried and 
sentenced to chains and forty- 
eight hours in the dark cells on 
bread and water. 

Later when he was put under 
this warder the man took every 
opportunity to pay back the fiery 
little prisoner who had so humili- 
ated him. For all sorts of con- 
jured-up offences Darkie was 
more and more frequently being 
relegated to the dark cell and 
often half his bread and water 
was stopped. Solitary confinement 
and the poor food almost drove 
him mad and for five weeks he 
lay delirious in the prison hospi- 
tal. 

Decided to escape 

On recovery the prisoner found 
that the warder had charged 
him with an attempt upon his 
life. But the prison doctor spoke 
in favour of the prisoner whom, 
he felt, had been badly treated, 
and the little man was bound 
over to be of good behaviour. 

But he knew himself to be a 
marked man henceforth and be- 
lieved that any other trumped- 
up charge would go against him. 
So he decided to escape. 

Anyone who knew Portland 
would realize that such a plan 
must have been impossible, but 
Darkle was so convinced that he 
would have no future there under 
present conditions that he was 
blind to all the dangers and ob- 
sessed only with the desire to be 
free. One day he was working 
with a gang on the top, 500 feet 
above sea level, when a thick fog 
came down. Slipping and sliding 
down the bank he rolled into the 
sea and, being a good swimmer, 
told himself it was now or never. 

He had hardly begun to strike 
out, however, when the warder's 
whistle blew, the men were num- 
bered off and every precaution 
taken. Then he heard the boom 
of a gun, the signal that his es- 
cape had been reported. The 
hunt was on. 

(To be continued) 



II Any reader wishing lo ac- 
<| cept Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour, or desiring 
help on any moral or spir- 
itual problem. Is invited to 
speak to the next uni- 
formed Salvationist he may 
y^ meet, or write to: The Sai- 
vation Army, 20 Albert 
Street, Toronto 1, Onf. 
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The War Cry 



